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To  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Maryland 
and  the  General  Assembly  of  19-31: 

The  Legislature  of  1929,  by  Chapter  56,  provided  that  the 
Governor  should  appoint  a  Commission  of  seven  members  to  report 
to  the  Governor  and  the  General  Assembly  of  1931  its  recommen- 
dations relative  to  what  should  be  the  future  pohcy  of  the  State  in 
the  field  of  higher  education,  and  to  formulate  a  program  for 
carrying  out  and  financing  such  poUcy.  To  this  end  the  Commis- 
sion is  to  investigate  the  present  and  future  needs  of  the  Universit}' 
of  ]\Iar\'land  and  the  extent  to  which  the  same  should  be  met  from 
State  funds,  University  receipts  and  outside  sources,  respectively. 
The  Commission  is  also  to  investigate  the  present  and  future  needs 
of  all  colleges  and  institutions  for  higher  education  which  receive 
State  aid,  and  recommend  what  it  considers  should  be  the  relation- 
ship between  each  one  of  these  and  the  State.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
Commission  to  give  special  consideration  to  the  relationship 
between  the  University  of  ^Nlarj'land  and  the  University  Hospital, 
and  the  State's  poHcy,  financial  and  otherwise,  towards  such 
hospital. 

Under  date  of  December  17,  1929,  the  Governor,  Hon.  Albert 
C.  Ritchie,  appointed  the  Commission  as  follows: 

Dr.  Lewellj'S  F.  Barker,  Baltimore. 

Miss  La\'ima  Engle,  Forest  Glen. 

Hon.  EH  Frank,  Baltimore. 

]M.  Ernest  Jenkins,  Baltimore. 

[Morton  M.  Prentis,  Baltimore. 

Geo.  M.  Shriver,  Pikes^^lle. 

"William  Stanley,  Laurel. 
The  Commission  organized,  \sdth  Geo.  IM.  Shriver  as  Chairman 
and  William  Stanley  as  Secretary. 

THE  STATE'S  RELATION  TO  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

From  the  earhest  days,  the  State  of  Marjdand  has  shown  an 
interest  in  and  has  fostered  the  development  of  higher  education 
\^-ithin  its  boundaries.  This  has  taken  the  form  of  legislation  under 
which  educational  institutions  are  reheved  generally  from  taxation; 
in  making  appropriations  from  time  to  time  aiding  in  the  develop- 
ment and  support  of  institutions  of  higher  learning  conducted 
under  private  auspices;  and,  finally,  in  taking  over  the  control  and 
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direction   ot   the  University  of  Maryland  through  a  Board   of 
Regents  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  State. 

At  the  request  of  Governor  Ritchie,  on  October  20,  1920,  the 
General  Education  Board  of  New  York  made  a  study  of  conditions 
existing  in  the  various  colleges  and  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
and  in  its  report,  submitted  to  the  Governor  under  date  of 
October  4,  1921,  the  General  Education  Board  gave  a  comprehen- 
sive review  of  the  whole  subject  of  higher  education  in  Maryland, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  relationship  of  the  State  to  the 
colleges  and  universities  that  at  that  time  were  receiving  State 
aid.  This  Commission  has  given  consideration  to  the  report 
referred  to  and  has  been  greatly  aided  in  its  study  of  the  situation 
by  the  facts  developed  by  the  General  Education  Board. 

In  the  study  of  the  General  Education  Board,  there  is  a  summary 
of  the  Legislative  consideration  given  to  the  subject  of  higher 
education,  which  for  convenience  in  reference  is  repeated  herein, 
as  Exhibit  No.  1,  Page  132. 

From  the  review  of  the  legislation  applying  to  colleges  within 
the  State,  there  appears  to  be  no  legal  obligation  to  keep  up  perma- 
nently the  scholarship  system  referred  to  hereinafter. 

Though  there  appears  to  be  no  specific  continuing  legal  obli- 
gation with  respect  to  the  University  of  Maryland,  which  main- 
tains its  own  separate  legal  entity  as  a  corporation — but  without 
capitalization — through  the  action  of  the  Legislature  in  1920  in 
assuming  control  and  direction  of  the  Institution  through  a  Board 
of  Regents  appointed  by  the  State,  there  is  a  practical  assumption 
of  responsibility  with  respect  to  the  operations  and  support  of  the 
University. 

Since  1926,  all  the  receipts  of  the  University  are  paid 
into  the  State  Treasury,  and  all  expenditures  are  authorized 
through  the  medium  of  a  budget,  which,  when  approved  by  the 
Governor,  has  formed  the  basis  for  appropriations  by  the  Legis- 
lature. 

In  his  letter  of  October  20,  1920.  to  the  General  Education 
Board,  Governor  Ritchie  stated: 

"I  have  no  wish  to  shift  to  you  the  burden  of  determining 
this  State  policy.  You  can,  however,  be  of  great  help  to  us 
in  reporting  upon  the  facts  as  they  exist.  I  am  anxious  to 
make  educational  matters  the  foremost  work  of  my  adminis- 
tration, and  for  this  reason  I  am  intensely  desirous  of  having 
your  invaluable  aid  along  the  hues  mentioned." 


With  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Governor,  and  with  the 
successive  Legislatures  sympathetic  with  the  movement  to  afford 
opportunity  to  the  youth  of  the  State  to  acquire  college  instruction 
on  reasonable  terms,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  the  succeeding 
Legislatures  continuing  the  appropriations  towards  the  support  of 
the  colleges  theretofore  aided,  and  for  substantial  improvements 
and  additions  to  the  University  of  Maryland. 

The  following  Colleges  and  Schools  in  Maryland  are  receiving 
State  aid,  under  the  Appropriation  Bill  for  1930-1931: 

State  Appro- 
priation for 
Colleges:  1930       1931 

1.  Johns  Hopkins  University $75,000  $75,000 

(In  consideration  of  this  allowance,  the  University 
furnishes  129  free  scholarships,  as  provided  in  Ch. 
90,  Acts  of  1912.) 

2.  Blue  Ridge  College 7,000      7,000 

(In  consideration  of  this  allowance,  College  furnishes 
29  free  .Senatorial  Scholarships  [tuition  only],  as 
provided  in  Ch.  229,  Acts  of  1912.) 

3.  St.  John's  College 70,000    70,000 

(In  consideration  of  this  allowance.  College  furnishes 
29  scholarships,  including  tuition,  board,  and  room 
rent;  and  26  scholarships,  covering  tuition  only;  as 
provided  in  Ch.  Ill,  Acts  of  1908.) 

4.  Washington  College 65,000    65,000 

(In  consideration  of  this  allowance,  College  furnishes 
36  scholarshijjs  covering  free  tuition,  board,  room 
rent,  and  text  books;  25  scholarships  covering 
tuition  and  text  books;  and  50  scholarships  covering 
tuition  only:  as  provided  in  Ch.309,  Acts  of  1910;  Ch. 
293,  Acts  of  1898;  Ch.  188,  Acts  of  1896;  Ch.  154,  Acts 
of  1892;  Ch.  339,  Acts  of  1870;  Ch.  219,  Acts  of  1856; 
and  Resolution  No.  34,  Acts  of  1839.) 

5.  Western  Maryland  College 42,700    42,70C 

(In  consideration  of  this  allowance,  College  furnishes 
58  scholarships  covering  free  tuition  and  board  for 
one  male  and  one  female  studen  t  from  each  Senatorial 
District  of  the  State;  and  14  scholarships  covering 
tuition,  two  from  each  Election  District  of  Carroll 
Countv:  as  provided  inCh.  106,  Acts  of  1898;  Ch.  279, 
Acts  of  1890;  and  Ch.  239,  Acts  of  1878.) 

6.  University  of  Maryland (See  Budget  of  University,  page  66) 

(As  a  Department  of  the  State  Government,  all  re- 
ceipts of  the  University  are  paid  into  the  State 
Treasury;  and  all  expenditures  authorized  in  the 
Budget  of  the  University,  as  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture and  ap[)roved  by  the  Governor,  are  paid  out  of 
the  State  Treasury.  The  amount  of  State  aifl  re- 
ceived in  any  year,  therefore,  would  be  measured  by 
the  amount  by  which  the  Budget  exceeded  the  re- 
ceipts in  that  year.) 
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State  Appro- 
priation for 
1930       1931 
Secondary  Schools,  etc.: 

1.  Charlotte  Hall  School : S8,500    $8,500 

(In  consideration  of  this  allowance,  School  furnishes 
29  scholarships,  covering  tuition,  board,  and  room 
rent,  as  provided  in  Ch.  321,  Acts  of  1898.) 

2.  St.  Mary's  Female  Seminary 10,000     10,000 

(In, consideration  of  this  allowance,  School  furnishes  29 
scholarships  covering  tuition,  board,  and  room 
rent,  as  provided  in  Ch.  193,  Acts  of  1868.) 

3.  -  West  Nottingham  Academy -. 500         500 

4.  McDonogh  School  for  Boys 10,000     10,000 

5.  Maryland  Institute! 20,000    20,000 

Colored  : 

1.     Morgan  College 22,000    22,000 

A  more  detailed  statement,  the  result  of  a  study  of  the  colleges 
referred  to,  developed  through  the  medium  of  a  questionnaire,  is 
given  hereinafter. 

SUMMARY  OF  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  this  report,  the  Commission  has  thought  it  well  to  reverse 
the  usual  order,  and  for  convenience  has  undertaken  to  present 
here  at  the  beginning  of  the  report  a  summary  of  its  conclusions 
and  recommendations,  which  will  be  followed  by  the  detailed 
facts  developed  in  the  course  of  its  study  and  on  which  these 
conclusions  and  recommendations  are  based. 

Most  of  the  earlier  colleges  had  their  inception  and  received 
their  general  support  from  various  religious  denominations.  With 
the  growth  of  the  country  and  a  widening  interest  in  higher 
education,  and  with  the  development  of  more  cosmopolitan  faculties 
and  student  bodies,  many  of  the  colleges  came  to  be  conducted  as 
non-sectarian,  privately  managed  colleges  and  universities — many 
of  them  liberally  endowed  by  public-spirited  individuals. 

As  time  went  on,  it  became  evident  that  the  States  could  not 
rely  alone  upon  sectarian  institutions  or  privately  endowed  schools 
for  higher  education,  and  many  of  the  colleges  eventually  became 
State  institutions.  In  the  newer  States,  colleges  were  inaugu- 
rated as  State  schools,'and  today  the  maintenance  of  a  State  uni- 
versity is  generally  recognized  as  a  legitimate  part  of  the  functions 
of  the  State. 

Wholly  State  owned  and  supported  colleges  or  universities  are 
conducted  in  forty-six  States.    Twenty-seven  States  have  two  or 
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more  publicly-controlled  institutions  of  college  rank.  In  addition, 
many  of  the  States  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  colleges  and 
universities  other  than  those  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
State. 

Always  forward-looking  in  the  matter  of  education,  the  State 
of  Maryland  should  continue  its  policy  of  maintaining  a  Uberal 
attitude  towards  the  institutions  of  higher  learning,  to  the  end 
that,  so  far  as  practicable,  every  citizen  desiring  to  do  so  may 
be  afforded  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  higher  education. 

Statistics  of  the  ^larsdand  State  Board  of  Education  referred 
to  hereinafter  show  an  increasing  number  of  students  completing 
the  four  year  high  school  course.  From  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent, 
of  the  high  school  graduates  are  candidates  for  college  entrance. 

The  State  of  ^Maryland  has  been  particularly  fortunate  in  the 
assistance  it  has  received  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  people  of  the 
State  for  higher  education  through  colleges  provided  and  sustained 
through  denominational  activity  and  the  beneficence  of  indiAnduals. 
Notable  among  the  former  are  Goucher,  Western  IMarj^land, 
Loyola  and  other  colleges,  and,  among  the  latter,  Johns  Hopkins 
Universit}^  is  an  outstanding  example.  Nevertheless  the  State 
must  depend  very  largely  upon  the  University  of  ^Maryland  to  meet 
the  growing  demands  for  college  education. 

The  University  of  INIarylaxd 

The  professional  schools  now  a  part  of  the  University  of  ^lary- 
land  were,  for  more  than  100  yeais,  supported  by  groups  of  inter- 
ested teachers  and  friends.  With  the  growth  of  the  population 
and  the  more  exacting  requirements  to  meet  the  modern  concept 
of  higher  education,  however,  it  was  found  impracticable  for  these 
schools  to  carr}'  on  unaided.  This  emergency  was  met  by  the  con- 
sohdation  in  1920  of  the  University  of  Zvlarjdand  with  the  schools 
at  College  Park,  which  latter  the  State  had  taken  over  in  1916. 
The  State  thereupon  came  into  possession  of  a  highly  developed 
University  with  schools  having  an  enviable  reputation,  and  a 
property  of  an  estimated  value  of  about  81,400,000. 

Though  the  State  has  made  provision  from  time  to  time  for  the 
more  pressing  requirements  cf  the  various  Schools  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  ]\Ian,dand  since  taking  over  this  Institution,  so  far  as  the 
Commission  can  ascertain  there  has  been  no  expressed  policj'  on 
the  part  of  the  State  p^o^^ding  for  a  definite  plan  or  purpose  under 
which  the  University  may  be  developed.  The  Commission  is  of 
the  opinion  that,  not\\Tthstanding  the  able  assistance  rendered  by 
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the  several  important  privately  conducted  colleges  for  the  pro- 
vision of  higher  education,  the  economic  welfare  and  social  up- 
building of  the  State  points  to  the  importance  of  adopting  a  policy 
and  formulating  definite  plans  under  which  the  University  of 
Marjdand  may  be  developed  and  placed  on  a  high  standard  of 
efficiency  through  the  provision  of  needed  physical  facilities  and 
a  well-sustained  faculty  and  teaching  body. 

In  making  these  suggestions  as  to  the  future  policy  of  the 
State  towards  such  institutions,  the  Commission  is  not  unmindful 
of  the  many  functions  of  the  State,  each  making  demands  upon 
its  resources,  and  feels  that  the  program  for  the  upbuilding  of 
the  University  of  Maryland  should  be  upon  conservative  lines 
so  as  not  to  impose  undue  burdens  upon  the  public,  and  that  in  this, 
as  well  as  in  extending  aid  to  other  colleges  and  secondary  schools, 
there  should  be  serious  consideration  of  the  real  necessities  of  the 
schools  and  of  the  resultant  benefits  to  the  State. 

In  recognizing  the  direct  responsibility  of  the  State  to  the 
University  of  Marj-land,  the  Commission  does  not  suggest  the 
State  as  the  sole  source  of  support  and  development  of  its  schools. 
As  pointed  out  elsewhere  in  this  report  (Page  68),  the  student  body 
is  paying  in  tuition  and  fees  (not  including  room  and  board)  about 
57  per  cent,  of  the  maintenance  cost  of  the  schools  proper,  and  is 
contributing  more  per  capita  than  students  in  State  universities 
in  other  similarly  situated  States.  With  fully  equipped  schools 
and  opportunity  to  do  advanced  and  constructive  work,  the 
University  should  make  the  same  appeal  for  support  and  endow- 
ments for  scholarships  and  other  special  objects  as  do  other  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning.  The  realization  of  such  endowments 
should  be  the  earnest  aim  of  the  Faculty  and  Alumni  of  the 
several  schools. 

When  taken  over  by  the  State,  the  schools  of  the  University, 
though  having  a  good  personnel  in  directorate  and  teaching  staff, 
were  in  a  run-down  condition  phj^sically  and  inadequate  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  rapidly  increasing  student  body.  The  State  has 
already  done  much  to  correct  this  situation — a  new  building  to 
house  the  Dental  and  Pharmacy  Schools  at  Baltimore  has  been  con- 
structed, and  a  new  home  for  the  Law  School  is  under  construc- 
tion. The  Medical  School,  one  of  the  most  important,  is  in  need 
of  additional  class  rooms  and  a  library.  A  new  hospital  to  support 
the  schools  is  greatly  needed.  This  latter  need  is  so  urgent  that 
its  provision  should  take  precedence  over  all  other  further  con- 
struction work,  either  at  Baltimore  or  College  Park. 
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The  Baltimore  Campus 

Located  at  Lombard  and  Greene  Streets,  with  property  on  the 
four  corners  of  the  intersection,  there  is  the  disadvantage  of  being 
in  the  heart  of  the  City  and  in  the  center  of  an  industrial  area. 
Some  question  might  be  raised  as  to  the  advisabihty  of  continuing 
the  Schools  at  this  location.  The  location  is  advantageous  from  the 
standpoint  of  approach  from  all  sections  of  the  City,  and  in  its 
contact  with  the  many  activities  of  the  City.  In  view  of  the 
amount  of  property  owned,  and  the  large  expenditures  made  for 
new  construction,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  school  authorities, 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  the  Commission 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  campus  for  the  Baltimore  Schools  should 
be  maintained  at  the  present  site. 

Here  stands  the  original  Medical  Building,  erected  in  1812  and 
reminiscent  of  much  that  is  notable  in  medical  history.  Of  digni- 
fied and  expressive  Colonial  architecture,  this  structure  is  the 
center,  and  suggests  the  theme  for  the  fuller  development  of  the 
Campus.  Present  plans  call  for  structures  around  three  sides  of 
the  lot  lying  north  of  the  Medical  Building  and  facing  into  the 
court,  with  the  new  building  of  the  Law  School  as  the  central 
structure.  Opportunity  offers  to  repeat  this  general  scheme  by 
completing  the  square  now  occupied  in  part  by  the  Schools  of 
Dentistry  and  Pharmac}^,  and  the  Nurses'  Home,  by  the  erection 
of  a  hospital  on  the  north  side,  which  will  face  south  and  into  the 
court  so  formed. 

The  present  hospital  building,  should  a  new  hospital  be  pro- 
vided, will  be  effective  as  an  adjunct  for  class  rooms,  climes,  etc., 
and  will  serve  to  screen  from  the  manufacturing  district  the  new 
structures  on  the  lot  to  the  north  and  east.  A  small  amount  of 
property  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Lombard  and  Greene  Streets, 
with  a  lot  owned  by  the  Alumni,  will  form  a  nucleus,  looking  to 
ultimate  developments,  when  and  as  required,  on  this  property 
in  harmony  with  that  opposite.  This  will  make  of  the  whole  a 
dignified  and  effective,  though  necessarily  circumscribed,  campus. 

The  Commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  some  such  general  plan 
should  be  adopted  and  future  improvements  should  be  arranged 
for  along  definite  lines. 

College  Park 

At  College  Park  even  more  extended  improvements  and  addi- 
tions have  been  made  since  the  property  was  taken  over  by  the 
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State.  New  buildings  for  Chemistry  and  Agriculture  have  been 
provided,  and  a  Library  and  Horticulture  Building  are  now  under 
construction.  An  appropriation  has  also  been  made  for  an  addi- 
tion to  the  Engineering  Building.  A  new  men's  dormitory,  dining 
hall  and  gymnasium  have  been  provided,  also  a  stadium  and  an 
extensive  athletic  field.  A  new  general  heating  plant  is  about 
completed,  and  the  first  dormitory  for  women  has  been  authorized 
and  will  shortly  be  contracted  for.  All  of  this  has  gone  far  to  put 
the  school  on  an  effective  basis,  but  the  relatively  new  School  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  now  lodged  in  various  buildings,  and  the 
expanding  student  body  call  for  additional  facilities,  particularly 
an  Arts  and  Sciences  Building  and  an  additional  dormitory  for 
women.  The  latter  is  especially  needed,  as  of  the  323  women 
now  registered,  only  about  200  can  be  cared  for  in  the  present 
premises,  including  some  sorority  houses  and  the  new  dormitory 
shortly  to  be  erected;  the  remainder  must  find  housing  as  best 
they  can  in  the  surrounding  community,  some  at  consider- 
able distances.  Housing,  at  least,  for  the  freshmen  and  sopho- 
mores should  be  effected  as  promptly  as  conditions  permit. 

The  property  at  College  Park*  comprises  693  acres  in  campus 
and  farms,  of  which  about  80  acres  form  the  campus  proper,  much 
of  this  being  high  and  rolling,  and  offering  opportunity  for  attrac- 
tive development.  That  the  older  development  of  the  campus 
has  progressed  in  what  appears  a  somewhat  haphazard  manner 
(sites  for  particular  buildings  having  been  seemingly  selected 
without  regard  to  the  whole)  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  change  in 
character  of  the  school  and  the  expansion  far  beyond  earlier  expec- 
tations. More  recently  a  general  planning  was  undertaken,  and 
an  effort  is  now  being  made  to  develop  an  individual  and  attrac- 
tive campus.  The  absence  of  a  definite  plan  was  responsible  for 
much  delay  in  determining  upon  locations  for  the  Library,  the  Hor- 
ticulture Building  and  the  Women's  Dormitory.  A  further  study  is 
now  being  made  by  an  accomphshed  landscape  architect,  which  it 
is  expected  may  form  the  basis  for  a  comprehensive  planning  for 
future  development,  in  a  manner  to  realize  the  greatest  benefit  to 
the  school,  and  to  reflect  credit  upon  the  State  of  Maryland. 

The  Commission  strongly  urges  such  comprehensive  planning, 
and  a  very  complete  study  of  the  requirements  and  of  the  best 
method  of  meeting  them,  before  further  important  units  of  con- 
struction are  undertaken. 


*  Including  269  acres  in  the  Horticulture  Farm  near  Beltsville,  50  acres  at  the  Eastern  Shore 
Experiment  Station  at  Ridgely,  and  73  acres  at  the  Princess  Anne  Academy. 
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The  college  grounds  face  on  the  main  Baltimore-Washington 
Boulevard,  and  the  town  has  developed  up  to  their  southern  bound- 
ary. It  seems  important  that  any  additional  acreage  required  in 
rounding  out  the  campus  be  secured  before  further  developments 
render  expansion  prohibitive. 

Medical  School  and  Hospital 

Nothing  so  contributes  to  the  economic  advancement  and 
social  well  being  of  the  State  as  a  strong  and  healthy  population, 
and  to  this  end  it  is  necessary  that  the  State  have  an  ample  and 
highly  trained  body  of  medical  and  surgical  practitioners.  With 
the  growing  complexity  of  hfe,  and  the  greater  industrial  activity, 
the  need  for  hygiene  supervision  and  medical  attention  expands, 
while  the  modern  means  of  rapid  transport — accelerated  by  the 
development  of  liighways  and  airways — have  rendered  the  call 
fof  surgical  aid  more  varied  and  extensive. 

At  present,  2,260  physicians  are  serving  within  the  State,  of 
ages  ranging  from  twentj'-five  to  ninety.  To  maintain  this  numer- 
ical strength  over  succeeding  years  will — according  to  recognized 
mortality  computations — require  replacement  quotas  averaging 
from  50  to  60  per  annum. 

The  University  of  Maryland,  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  and 
the  combined  out-of-State  Medical  Schools  constitute  the  three 
sources  from  which  the  State  of  Maryland  has. for  the  past  ten 
years  drawn  its  supply  of  physicians,  and,  generally,  in  the  follow- 
ing numbers  and  proportions: 

Annual 
Number    Per  Cent 

University  of  Maryland 20  37 

Johns  Hopkins  University 16  30 

Out-of-state  Schools 18  33 

Total  Annually 54  100 

The  out-of-State  source  of  supply  of  physicians  is  extremely 
,  valuable  and  is,  of  course,  susceptible  to  the  laws  of  supply  and 
demand.  Weiskotten's  prediction  that,  because  of  the  tendency 
towards  specialization,  there  will  result  a  general  decrease  of  physi- 
cians within  the  next  fifteen  years,  indicates  that  each  State  will 
have  a  deficiency  problem  of  its  own  with  which  to  deal,  and 
suggests,  furthermore,  the  wisdom  of  control  by  the  State  of  its 
medical  supply  to  meet  this  situation.  Dependence  of  the  State 
of  Maryland  upon  out-of-State  supply  would  render  it  impotent 
to  control  such  supply  and  should  be  regarded  as  hazardous. 
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A  State  can  be  reasonably  assured  as  to  its  requirements  only- 
through  the  agency  of  a  State-controlled  Medical  School,  which,  in 
this  State,  is  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Mary- 
land. 

It  has  been  shown  that  30.5  per  cent,  of  all  the  medical  gradu- 
ates of  the  University  have  remained  to  practice  in  the  State. 
On  this  basis,  66  students  should  provide  the  20  men  represent- 
ing the  required  quota  from  this  source  for  1930-35.  This  does 
not  allow  for  death,  failure  to  graduate,  removal  to  other 
schools,  nor  for  the  gradually  increasing  quotas  anticipated  to 
1945.  According  to  the  Faculty  of  the  Medical  School  a 
senior  class  of  75  to  80  men  would  safely  provide  for  these 
additional  factors.  On  the  basis  of  the  data  submitted,  it  is 
felt  that  the  number  that  this  school  should  teach  in  each 
senior  year  to  properly  carry  on  its  educational  policy  of  pro- 
viding the  necessary  number  of  physicians  required  to  maintain 
the  present  standard  of  safeguarding  the  hetilth  of  the  community 
should  be  from  75  to  80;  an  adequate  supply  cannot  reasonably 
be  sought  elsewhere. 

Aside  from  the  desirability  of  supplying  its  quota  of  physicians 
who  engage  in  private  practice,  there  is  the  necessity  and  value  of 
maintaining  the  highest  efficiency  in  all  services  pertaining  to  public 
health.  Though  the  school  offers  no  courses  specifically  directed 
toward  this  end,  the  preparation  of  its  graduates  fits  them  for  the 
discharge  of  public  health  work,  and  a  large  number  are  engaged 
in  such  duties  in  the  State. 

The  numbers  of  graduates  of  the  classes  in  the  Medical  School  of 
the  University  of  Maryland,  1920-1926,  and  the  numbers  and  pro- 
portions known  to  be  practicing  in  Maryland,  are  as  follows: 

Graduates  of  Classes,  University  of  Maryland,  1920-1926,  practicing  in 

Maryland 

Compiled  from  the  University  of  Maryland  Catalogs,  1920-1926,  and  the 
,  American  Medical  Directory^  1929. 

Number  in  Number  in  Proportion  in 

Class  Maryland  Maryland  • 

1920 59  21  35.6% 

1921 71  27  38% 

1922 55  10  18% 

1923 50  14  28% 

1924 78  25  32% 

1925 83  24  28.9% 

1926 70  21  30% 

Total 466  142  

Average 66.6  20.3  30.5% 
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It  is  very  interesting  to  observe,  too,  the  distribution  of  the 

graduates  of  the  two  medical  schools  (University  of  Maryland  and 

Johns  Hopkins)  to  the  City  and  the  County  districts,  respectively, 

since  the  year  1915  (included). 

Baltimore  Counties  of 

City  Maryland 

University  of  Maryland 164  64 

Johns  Hopkins 249  18 

This  statement  indicates  the  rehance  the  Counties  must  place 
on  the  University  of  ]Mar>'land  for  supplying  them  with  their 
local  phj'-sicians. 

To  maintain  an  output  of  some  75  to  80  graduates  annually,  a 
student  body  of  from  350  to  400  is  requisite — classified  some- 
what as  follows: 

1st  Year  Class 100 

2nd  Year  Class 80—90 

3rd  Year  Class 75—85 

4th  Year  Class 75 

The  present  enrolment  is  about  150  from  Maryland;  250  from 
outside  the  State. 

The  Financing  of  the  State  Medical  School 

The  annual  income  of  the  School  is  derived  chiefly  from  the 
following  sources: 

A — Fees  received  from  Medical  Students 75% 

'  B — Appropriations  from  the  State  of  Maryland 19% 

C — Income  from  all  other  sources 6% 

The  State  appropriation  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  School 
of  IMedicine,  1929-30,  was  S42,500,  which  includes  S17,500  applied 
to  the  payment  of  interest  on  mortgages  and  ground  rents  and 
towards  the  maintenance  of  the  general  office. 

At  present  the  School  is  overcrowded,  but  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  students  would  call  for  increased  appropriation  or  an 
increase  in  the  tuition  fees — now  S300  for  Maryland  students 
and  S450  for  out-of-State  students.  The  latter  course  is  being 
considered. 

Even  with  the  budget  at  its  disposal,  it  would  not  have  been 
possible  for  the  School  to  have  endured  or  to  have  main- 
tained its  present  standards  had  it  not  been  for  the  very  large 
proportion  of  its  teachers  who  have  served  without  compensa- 
tion (70  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number)  and  the  large  number  of 
others  who  have  been  paid  only  a  nominal  sum. 
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It  ■will  be  impossible  to  maintain  interest  or  to  hold  the  unpaid 
teachers  in  line  to  continue  teaching  in  thoroughly  unsatisfactory 
quarters.  The  Medical  School  has  demonstrated  its  ability  to 
teach  medical  students  well,  and  at  a  relatively  low  cost,  but  it 
is  beheved  that  unless  rehef  is  furnished  through  better  accom- 
modations, particularly  in  the  Hospital,  the  School  cannot  continue 
to  function  well. 

The  faculty  of  the  School  has  for  several  years  felt  keenly  the 
need  of  a  new  hospital.  It  is  estimated  that  this  hospital  should 
contain  approximately  400  beds,  about  250  of  them  to  be  used 
as  teaching  beds  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  the  ^Medical  School, 
the  remaining  150  to  be  di%aded  among  private  and  semi-private 
patients.  The  income  from  the  pay  beds  would  assist  greatly  in 
lowering  the  cost  of  operating  the  hospital,  and  would  provide  an 
attraction  for  the  teaching  staff,  in  that  they  will  have  a  modern 
hospital  in  which  to  place  their  private  cases,  while  thej'  are 
devoting  the  major  part  of  their  time  to  the  teaching  needs  of  the 
Medical  School. 

Services  rendered  bv  the  present  University  Hospital 

(Year  Ending  September  30,  1930) 

The  admissions  to  the  Hospital  aggregated 5,681 

of  which  the  free  patients  numbered 2,-36.3 

and  the  private  or  part-pay 3,318 

The  total  Hospital  Days  were 84,180 

of  which  the  free  patient  days  amounted  to 40.155 

and  the  private  and  part-pay  days 44,025 

The  total  number  of  accident  patients  registered  was.  .  .    9,133 

Existing  Hospital  Buildings  Unsatisfactory 

The  Hospital,  as  it  stands,  is  antiquated.  The  present  structure, 
located  on  Lombard  and  Greene  Streets,  Baltimore,  is  in  the 
heart  of  the  City  and  is  closely  approached  on  the  south  and  west 
by  industrial  plants.  Immediately  adjacent  in  the  rear,  on  Lem- 
mon  Alley,  are  a  sash  and  door  factor^',  a  furniture  factory  and 
a  box  factor}'. 

In  general  construction,  the  Hospital  is  a  brick-waUed  build- 
ing with  central  steel  girders.  The  central  portion  of  the  building, 
constructed  in  1896,  is  in  fair  condition,  but  the  east  and  west 
wings  are  old  and  unsatisfactory  in  every  way.     Considered  as 
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institutional  construction,  it  is  the  poorest  possible,  offering  every 
danger  from  fire,  because  of  the  nature  of  the  material  and  of 
the  old-fashioned  devices  used  for  heating  purposes.  The  plumb- 
ing is  old  and  generally  inadequate.  For  instance,  in  the  dis- 
pensary, where  some  80,000  patients  are  treated  a  year,  there  is 
one  toilet  for  both  sexes,  both  colors  and  all  conditions.  It  is  well 
to  point  out  that  this  condition  is  not  due  to  the  negligence  of  the 
hospital  authorities,  but  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  floor 
space  in  which  to  house  additional  conveniences  without  a  serious 
loss  to  the  Clinical  Departments — already  overcrowded. 

Constructed  in  three  or  more  periods,  at  different  elevations, 
it  is  impossible  to  co-ordinate  the  facilities  either  for  economy  or  for 
effective  operation.  Some  changes  were  made  a  few  years  ago, 
important  in  somewhat  reducing  the  fire  hazard,  but  the  con- 
ditions are  still  very  unsatisfactory. 

A  New  Hospital  Urgently  Required 

After  careful  consideration  of  all  the  facts,  the  Commission  is 
convinced  that  a  new  hospital,  modern  in  its  facilities  for  the 
care  of  patients  and  ample  in  its  provision  for  instruction,  is 
urgently  required.  It  is  scarcely  compatible  with  the  self-respect 
of  the  State  to  permit  the  hard-working  and  self-denying  clinical 
staff  of  its  medical  school  to  suffer  longer  from  hospital  conditions 
that  have  become  almost  intolerable.  The  State  of  Maryland, 
though  relatively  small,  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  its  educational 
institutions  in  general;  it  is  not  likely,  therefore,  longer  to  con- 
sent to  the  anomalous  condition  of  the  hospital  of  its  medical 
school. 

The  Commission  believes,  too,  that  a  hospital  structure  that  will 
provide  for  a  limited  number  of  full  and  part-pay  patients,  in 
addition  to  necessary  free  patients,  will  contribute  most  to  the 
public  good,  and  will  in  the  last  analysis  prove  to  be  most  econo- 
mical. To  construct  a  hospital,  with  free  beds  only,  would  leave 
practically  the  entire  cost  of  maintenance  upon  the  State,  and 
though  the  capital  expenditure  would  be  less,  the  ultimate  cost 
to  the  State  would  be  greater. 

Having  in  mind  the  relationship  paying  patients  should  bear  to 
the  total  number  of  patients,  and  the  number  of  general  patients 
requisite  to  a  medical  school  of  from  350  to  400  students,  the 
Commission  concurs  in  the  recommendation  made  by  the  Board 
of  Regents  for  a  hospital  that  will  provide  for  about  250  free 
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patients  and  150  private  patients.  The  cost  per  bed  is  variously 
estimated  at  about  S4,500  to  $5,000;  therefore,  a  400-bed  hospital, 
with  reasonable  facilities  for  clinical  work,  would  cost  approxi- 
mately $2,000,000.  Under  present  conditions  and  prices,  possibly 
the  cost  could  be  reduced  to  $1,750,000. 

Site  for  New  Hospital 

Consideration  has  been  given  to  the  arguments  for  reconstruc- 
tion on  present  site,  and  the  possibility  of  making  the  construc- 
tion in  two  or  more  instalments.  The  present  site  is  objectionable 
because  of  the  close  proximity  of  several  manufacturing  plants 
of  a  hazardous  character.  The  location  of  a  large,  modern  heat- 
ing plant,  designed  to  care  for  the  entire  College  group  on  a  central 
portion  of  the  lot,  requires  the  facing  of  the  building  to  the  street 
fronts  and  construction  out  to  the  building  line.  Such  a  recon- 
struction would  continue  to  subject  the  patients  to  the  noise, 
vibration  and  confusion  consequent  on  such  location.  Further, 
the  present  Hospital  is  used  to  capacity  and  to  undertake  recon- 
struction in  sections  would  not  only  be  expensive  but  would 
interfere  with  both  hospitalization  and  teaching.  There  would 
also  be  an  economic  loss,  for  with  the  new  hospital  constructed 
on  a  different  location,  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the  present  buildings 
could,  at  reasonable  cost,  be  rearranged  and  utilized  for  clinical 
work,  nurses'  home  or  classrooms,  thereby  avoiding  larger  expen- 
diture in  the  future  for  such  purposes. 

The  Commission  has  considered  the  suggested  location  in  con- 
junction with  and  to  the  north  of  the  recently  constructed  Dental 
and  Pharmacy  School  buildings  on  Lombard  and  Greene  Streets. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  additional  property  required  for  such  plan 
could  be  secured  for  about  $250,000,  or  perhaps  under  leasehold 
for  an  annual  rental  of,  say,  $12,500. 

This  would  admit  of  a  structure  facing  to  the  south,  built  around 
a  court,  assuring  greater  quiet  and  seclusion;  the  carrying  of  the 
structure  up  for  several  stories  would  assure  a  maximum  of  light 
and  air.  The  Commission  recommends  that  this  lot  be  secured 
and  that  a  new  hospital  be  built  upon  it. 

Apportionment  of  Cost 

Should  the  entire  cost  of  such  a  hospital  be  borne  solely  by  the 
State,  or  should  a  part  of  the  cost  be  defrayed  by  private  sub- 
scriptions? 
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The  primary  function  of  the  Hospital  is  its  operation  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  Medical  School,  and,  as  such,  it  is  the  property 
of  the  State  and  must  be  subject  to  control  by  the  State.  Further, 
it  performs  a  distinct  service  to  the  whole  State.  An  unusually 
large  proportion  of  patients  from  the  Counties  are  sent  to  the 
University  Hospital,  partly  due  to  the  relationship  of  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  rural  physicians  to  the  School,  and  partly 
because  it  is  a  State-owned  Hospital.  By  far  the  larger  proportion 
of  accident  cases  occurs  on  the  highways  of  the  State,  many  of 
which  radiate  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Hospital.  There  would  seem 
to  be  a  very  definite  relationship  between  the  large  expenditures 
for  State  Highways  and  the  need  for  the  Hospital. 

However,  there  is  room  for  the  argument  that  where  a  large 
part  of  the  hospital  is  given  over  to  private  patients,  and  where 
it  performs  service  to  the  public  at  large,  some  portion  of  the 
cost  should  be  borne  by  private  benefaction. 


Method  of  Financing 

To  secure  the  best  results,  the  entire  new  structure  should  be 
erected  at  one  time,  and  at  an  early  date.  Judging  from  the 
history  of  the  existing  Hospital,  and  the  life  of  buildings  generally, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  a  well  constructed  hospital  would  do  service 
over  fifty  years,  and  if  the  cost  were  amortized  over  such  period, 

the  annual  charge  would  be  about S70,000. 

However,  the  State  may  issue  bonds  maturing  onlj^  over  a  period 
of  fifteen  years,  and  assuming  the  cost  of  the  Hospital  building 
to  be  $1,750,000,  of  which  the  State  would  provide,  say,  Sl,500, 
000,  to  be  covered  by  a  bond  issue  running  for  fifteen  j^ears  (at, 
say,  four  per  cent.),  the  annual  charge  for  interest  and  amortiza- 
tion would  be  about  $135,000. 


OTHER  STATE-AIDED  COLLEGES  AND 
SCHOOLS 

The  State  is  most  fortunate  in  having  a  number  of  privately 
owned  and  managed  colleges  that  afford  opportunity  to  a  large 
number  of  its  citizens  seeking  higher  education.  To  several  of 
these  institutions  the  State  has  for  a  number  of  years  contributed 
certain  sums,  generally  in  consideration  of  stipulated  scholarships 
to  be  accorded  citizens  of  the  State  under  prescribed  conditions. 
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The  following  colleges  and  schools  are  receiving  State  aid  for 
1929  and  1930  under  the  Appropriation  Bill  of  1929: 

Per  Fiscal  Year 

Johns  Hopkins  University $75,000. 

Blue  Ridge  College 7,000. 

St.  John's  College 70,000. 

Washington  College 65,000. 

Western  ^Maryland  College 42,700. 

Charlotte  Hall  School 8,500. 

St.  Mary's  Female  Seminary 10,000. 

Morgan  College 22,000. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University 

In  1912  the  State  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  (in  connection  with  the  establishment  by  the 
University  of  a  School  of  Engineering)  whereby  the  State  appropri- 
ates annually  S25,000  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  University 
and  $50,000  on  account  of  the  School  of  Engineering,  a  total  of 
$75,000.  Out  of  this  allowance,  as  provided  in  Chapter  90,  Acts  of 
1912,  the  University  shall  furnish  129  free  scholarships. 

The  impression  had  gone  abroad  that  the  undergraduate  school 
of  the  University  would  in  the  not  distant  future  be  discontinued. 
Of  the  student  body  of  727  in  1929-30,  552  were  registered  from 
the  State  of  Maryland.  The  Commission  recognized  that  if  the 
State  were  to  be  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  this  School  it  would 
at  once  cause  a  heavy  demand  upon  the  other  colleges  and  impose 
a  greater  responsibility  on  the  State. 

The  Commission  is  advised  that,  though  the  New  Plan  empha- 
sizes and  looks  forward  to  an  expansion  of  graduate  work,  there  is 
no  present  purpose  to  dispense  with  or  to  curtail  the  undergradu- 
ate school,  and,  therefore,  the  University  will  be  in  a  position  to 
continue  arrangements  with  the  State  for  such  scholarships  as 
may  be  determined  upon  from  time  to  time. 

The  President  of  the  Universitj^,  in  his  annual  report,  says  of  the 
Engineering  School,  towards  which  the  State  has  appropriated 
$50,000  annually: 

"The  University  would  not  be  greatly  interested  in  main- 
taining simply  an  Engineering  School,  graduating  students 
with  bachelor  degrees;  but  is  intensely  interested  in  such  a 
School  if  it  forms  part  of  a  greater  one  in  which  devotion  to 
original  research  on  the  part  of  both  faculty  and  students  is 
the  guiding  principle. 
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"In  connection  with  this  School  there  are  conducted  the 
Night  Courses  for  Technical  Workers,  which,  in  the  main, 
are  of  collegiate  grade,  and  are  designed  speciallj'-  for  foremen 
and  skilled  workers  in  various  engineering  industries  in 
Baltimore. 

"No  branch  of  the  University  needs  money  more  than  this 
School,  nioney  for  new  members  of  the  faculty,  for  assistants, 
for  equipment  and  current  operation." 

The  Financial  Statement  of  the  University  shows: 
The  income  from  operations  for  the  year  ended 

June  30,  1930,  was $2,640,211.88 

The  total  operating  expenses  were 2,726,810.09 

the  year  closing  with  a  deficit  of $      86,598.21 

The  College  for  Teachers,  the  School  of  Business  Economics, 
with  its  night  courses,  and  the  summer  courses,  designed,  respec- 
tively, primarily  for  teachers  in  the  public  schools  and  to  meet 
the  needs  of  those  actively  engaged  in  banking,  business  or  com- 
merce, are  performing  a  valuable  service  to  the  State. 

The  Commission,  therefore,  recommends  that  the  appropriation 
of  $75,000  per  annum  be  continued  in  consideration  of  129  scholar- 
ships and  under  the  same  general  terms  and  conditions  as  hereto- 
fore, but  with  the  provision  that  as  the  existing  scholarships  expire 
the  University  will  be  relieved  of  the  requirement  that  each  of  the 
twenty-nine  "Senatorial  Scholarships"  be  "supplied  by  the  Univer- 
sity with  board,  lodging,  heat  and  light,  free  of  expense,  or  in  lieu 
thereof,  at  the  election  of  the  Universit}',  shall  be  paid  the  sum  of 
$200  per  school  year." 

Western  Maryland  College 

Of  the  525  students  enrolled  in  1929-30,  all  but  98  are  residents 
of  the  State.  The  College  for  a  number  of  years  has  majored  in 
its  School  for  Teachers.  A  large  proportion  of  its  students  pre- 
pare to  teach,  and  do  teach,  in  the  high  schools  of  the  State.  In 
the  preceding  year,  the  College  prepared  85  students  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  for  high 
school  teachers,  and  it  is  reported  that  more  than  three-fourths  of 
them  are  teaching  in  Maryland.  In  consideration  of  58  full 
scholarships,  and  28  receiving  free  tuition  onlj^  the  State  made 
an  appropriation  to  the  College  of  $42,700. 

As  against  this  appropriation,  the  ^Management  points  to 
scholarships  granted  at  an  estimated  value  of  $33,200,  and  to  the 
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provision  in  their  budget  for  expenditures  in  their  Department  of 
Education,  which  they  feel  is  of  special  value  to  the  State,  of 
$20,174,  which  it  is  expected  will  be  increased  by  $5,000,  to  take 
care  of  an  additional  teacher  and  other  expenses  in  that  depart- 
ment. For  these  reasons,  the  College  is  requesting  an  increase  of 
$25,000  in  the  State  appropriation.  The  operations  of  the  College 
for  the  year  1929-30  resulted  in  a  small  deficit— $1,652. 

The  College  is  making  splendid  headway  under  aggressive 
management,  and,  as  indicated,  is  performing  an  important  service 
to  the  State.  However,  in  view  of  the  substantial  aid  heretofore 
extended  to  the  College,  and  the  desirability  that  this  and  the 
other  State-aided  colleges  should  gradually  balance  their  budgets 
without  reliance  upon  the  State  for  appropriations,  the  Commission 
feels  that  it  cannot  endorse  the  request  for  the  additional  amount, 
but  does  recommend  a  renewal  of  the  appropriations,  at  the  present 
rate,  for  the  years  1931  and  1932. 

Other  Colleges  and  Schools  Receiving  State  Aid 

Blue  Ridge,  St.  John's,  Washington,  Charlotte  Hall  and  St. 
Mary's  Female  Seminary  present  questions  of  particular  interest, 
and  difficult  of  solution.  Not  only  do  the  State  appropriations 
form  so  large  a  proportion  of  their  incomes  as  to  suggest  the 
impossibility  of  balancing  the  budgets  without  them,  but  those 
attending  under  the  State  scholarships  represent  so  large  a  part 
of  the  student  body  as  to  indicate  that,  if  not  so  stimulated, 
the  attendance  would  fall  short  of  the  requisite  number  for 
effective  college  operation. 

Blue  Ridge  College  has  been  reorganized  as  a  Junior  College, 
the  enrolment  being  too  small  and  the  equipment  inadequate  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  accrediting  agencies  for  a  college. 

St.  John's  and  Washington  Colleges  have  made  decided  advance- 
ment during  the  past  few  years,  both  in  number  of  students  and 
effectiveness,  but  are  greatly  in  need  of  additional  facilities  and 
will  require  continued  support. 

Morgan  College  is  receiving  State  aid  in  the  amount  of 
$22,000.00  annually.  The  authorities  of  the  School  are  asking  that 
this  be  made  $30,000.00  for  the  next  two  years  and,  in  addition,  are 
asking  for  an  appropriation  of  $5,000.00  for  scholarships  in  1931, 
and  $10,000.00  for  scholarships  in  1932. 
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In  view  of  the  valuable  service  being  rendered  to  the  colored 
population  of  the  State  by  Morgan  College,  your  Commission  is 
of  the  opinion  that  if  the  State  authorities  find  it  practicable  to 
meet  the  request  for  an  increase  of  88,000  in  the  appropriation, 
it  would  be  amply  justified,  particularly  if  it  could  take  the  form 
of  a  rental  pajTnent  for  the  property  of  Morgan  College  at  Prin- 
cess Anne,  now  used  by  what  is  known  as  the  "Eastern  Branch 
of  the  University  of  Maryland." 

A  large  number  of  the  students  at  Morgan  College  are  self- 
supporting,  and  under  present  economic  conditions  the  suggested 
scholarships  would  no  doubt  be  particularly  helpful;  nevertheless, 
the  Commission  hesitates  to  recommend  funds  for  this  purpose 
pending  a  more  detailed  study,  as  herein  suggested. 

The  increasing  number  of  those  seeking  higher  education  is 
taxing  the  facilities  of  the  larger  and  more  centrally  located 
institutions,  and  in  this  situation  it  would  seem  that  with  careful 
readjustment  in  curriculum  to  meet  particular  requirements  the 
opportunity  ^^ill  offer  to  build  up  a  student  body  independent  of 
State  scholarships,  and  with  a  continued  effort  to  build  up  endow- 
ment funds,  the  schools  may  become  self-sustaining.  ^Meantime, 
it  will  be  necessary-  for  the  State  to  continue  appropriations, 
which,  as  the  present  scholarships  expire,  should  be  gradually 
reduced  over  a  series  of  years.  The  first  step  in  this  direction 
should  be  to  confine  the  scholarships  to  tuition  only. 

If  it  develops  that  these  colleges  will  be  unable  to  balance  their 
budgets  without  State  aid,  then  consideration  may  weU  be  given 
to  some  other  plan  of  operation.  For  example,  Tsith  a  minimum 
of  State  aid  these  colleges  might  render  useful  service  in  the 
State  plan  of  higher  education  by  reUe%-ing  the  State  University 
of  some  of  the  students  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years. 
This  would  require  a  close  and  effective  relationship  with  the 
State  University  whereby  certain  courses  of  study  could  be 
jointly  arranged  so  as  to  permit  students  to  transfer  to  the  junior 
year  in  the  University  on  the  same  terms  as  if  they  had  taken 
their  first  two  years  in  the  University. 

The  Commission  recommends  the  continuation  of  the  present 
annual  appropriations  for  the  two  years,  1931  and  1932,  during 
which  time  a  more  complete  study  should  be  made  of  the  require- 
ments and  possibilities  of  these  colleges  and  schools.  To  this  end 
the  Commission  recommends  the  appointment,  by  the  Governor, 
of  a  Commission  (composed  largely  of  educators,  and  to  include 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Education  and  the  Superintendent  of 
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Schools  of  Baltimore  City)  to  consider  with  the  different  colleges 
receiving  State  aid — other  than  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
and  the  University  of  Maryland — the  relation  of  these  colleges  to 
education  in  the  State,  and  to  submit  their  recommendations  as 
to  the  scope  and  character  of  the  work  that  should  be  undertaken 
and  the  changes  that  should  be  made  in  curriculum  and  teaching 
staff"  in  that  connection,  and  to  formulate  a  program  whereby  the 
needs  of  the  schools  as  thus  conceived  of  may  be  financed  over  a 
series  of  years  with  the  expectation  that  these  colleges  shall, 
within  some  reasonable  period,  become  self-sustaining. 

The  Commission  has  been  impressed  with  the  important  con- 
tribution being  made  to  higher  education  by  a  number  of  colleges 
in  the  State  which  are  not  receiving  State  aid,  and  has,  therefore, 
included  in  this  report  a  brief  review  of  the  activities  of  several 
of  these  colleges,  for  which  data  were  available. 

With  the  hope  of  securing  professional  assistance  in  its  study, 
the  Commission  communicated  with  the  General  Education 
Board  of  New  York,  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Teaching,  and  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 
and  learned  that  the  General  Education  Board  had  discontinued 
the  Division  of  Studies  and  Surveys,  and  that  the  staff  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  and  the  Bureau  of  Education  were  com- 
pletely^ occupied  with  studies  already  undertaken  in  other  States. 
They,  however,  courteously  tendered  their  cooperation  and  use 
of  available  material  from  the  results  of  their  other  examinations, 
etc. 

The  Commission  also  gratefully  acknowledges  the  interest 
shown  and  the  cooperation  extended  by  the  administrative 
officers  of  the  several  colleges  and  schools,  the  State  Department 
of  Education,  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners  of  Baltimore 
City,  and  the  Department  of  Legislative  Reference. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Lewellys  F.  Barker 

Lavinia  Engle 

Eli  Frank 

M.  Ernest  Jenkins 

Morton  M.  Prentis 

Geo.  M.  Shriver,  Chairman 

William  Stanley,  Secretary 
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PERTINENT  STATISTICAL  DATA  DEVELOPED 

Population  of  the  State  of  Maryland 

1880  1890  1900  1910  1920             1930 
Baltimore 

City 332,313  434,439  508,957  558,485  733,826       804,874 

Counties  of 

Maryland.  602,630  607,951  679,087  735,881  715,835        826,652 

State  of 

Maryland.  934,943  1,042,390  1,188,044  1,295,346  1,449,661  *1,631,526 

*While  the  United  States  Census  Bureau  analysis  has  not 
been  completed  so  as  to  definitely  state  the  numbers  of  white  and 
colored  citizens,  assuming  the  same  proportion  in  1930  as  was  de- 
veloped in  the  1920  census,  when  83.14  per  cent,  of  the  total  popu- 
lation of  the  State  was  white  and  16.86  per  cent,  was  colored, 
the  figures  for  1930  will  approximate: 

Number  of  Whites 1,356,451 

Number  of  Colored 275,075 

Number  of  Pupils  in  Maryland  Public  Schools,  1929-30 

White  Colored  Total 
Elementarv  Schools: 

City  of  Baltimore 78,838  20,829  99,667 

Counties 108,737  26,759  135,496 

Totals 187.575        47,588        235,163 

High  Schools: 

*Citv  of  Baltimore 13.434  2,149  15,583 

Counties 24,760  1,953  26,713 

Totals 38,194  4,102  42,296 

Grand  Totals 225.769        51,690        277,459 

*The  number  of  graduates  from  Maryland  white   high 

schools  in  1929  was 5,602 

The  number  of  graduates  •  from  Maryland  colored  high 
schools  in  1929  was 295 

Total 5^97 

*  Include  Baltimore  City  College  and  Polytechnic  Institute. 
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Students  Attending  the  following  Maryland  Colleges  for  the  Year  1929-30 


Students  taking  regular  courses  of  study: 

Total 

Blue  Ridge  College 66 

St.  John's  College 272 

Washington  College 271 

Western  Maryland  College 415 

Goucher  College 935 

Loyola  College 175 

Hood  College 508 

Maryland  College  for  Women 135 

Mount  St.  Mary's  College 288 

University  of  Maryland: 

Baltimore 1,388 

College  Park 1,410 

Johns  Hopkins  University 1,736 

*Morgan  College 474 

Totals 8,073 


Additional  Students  taking  Extension, 
Summer,  Evening,  Teachers'  and 
other  Special  Courses: 

W^estern  Maryland  College 110 

Loyola  College 110 

University  of  Maryland 2,391 

Johns  Hopkins  University 3,582 

♦Morgan  College 121 

Totals 6,314 

Grand  Totals .14,387 

*  Colored. 


Number  from 
Maryland 

57 
160 
223 
317 
326 
159 

89 

11 

10 

759 
885 
953 
376 


4,325 


110 

110 

2,286 

3,402 

102 

6,010 

10,335 


Degrees 
Conferred 

'28" 

57 
100 
206 

24 

80 

18 

34 

321 
196 
416 

58 


1,538 


1,538 
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THE  STATE  AND  GENERAL  EDUCATION 

Prior  to  1920,  at  the  request  of  Governor  Ritchie,  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Board  had  made  a  survey  of  the  schools  of  the 
State  and  had  aided  in  the  drafting  of  a  new  school  law,  which 
forms  the  basis  of  the  comprehensive  development  that  has  since 
taken  place  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

In  a  recent  publication,  over  the  signatures  of  a  number  of  the 
leading  citizens  of  the  State,  it  is  said  of  the  pubhc  schools  of 
Maryland : 

' 'Probably  the  most  outstanding  and  far-reaching  achieve- 
ment of  the  three  administrations  in  which  Governor  Ritchie 
has  served  the  people  of  Maryland  is  to  be  f oun.d  in  the 
reconstruction  and  up-building  of  the  State's  public  school 
system.  Within  the  short  space  of  ten  years,  Maryland  has 
been  brought  from  a  position  among  the  most  backward 
States  to  where  it  now  is  recognized  among  the  best. 


"Since  1920,  when  there  were  only  eighty-two  high  schools 
in  the  counties,  the  number  has  nearly  doubled,  the  number 
of  teachers  has  increased  in  like  manner,  and  the  number 
of  graduates  has  grown  from  1,189  to  more  than  3,000.  In 
1920  the  number  of  pupils  in  high  schools  was  9,333,  while 
now  there  are  nearly  25,000." 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Maryland  State  Board  of  Education 
for  the  year  ended  July  31,  1929,  many  interesting  data  with  re- 
spect to  the  school  population  and  the  budget  for  State  expendi- 
tures for  these  purposes  appear,  including  the  following: 

Enrolment  of  Pupils  in  Public,  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools 

Average  Number  of  Public 
Year  Ending  Elementary  and  Secondary 

Sept.  30  School  Pupils  Enrolled 

1923 234,914 

1924 235,218 

1925 239,392 

1926 241 ,961 

1927 246,113 

1928 251,701 

1929 254, 196 

1930 *257,410 

1931 *260, 624 

*  Estimated. 

•  In  1929  the  counties  received  from  State  and  Federal  funds 
28.4  per  cent,  of  their  total  current  disbursements  and  carried  the 
remaining  71.6  per  cent,  from  county  funds.    In  the  same  year, 
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the  City  of  Baltimore  received  10.8  per  cent,  from  State  and 
Federal  sources.  In  the  State  as  a  whole,  State  and  Federal  aid 
amounted  to  18.9  per  cent,  of  the  School  Current  Expense  Budget. 
The  expenditures  for  current  expenses  from  State  and  local  funds, 
and  for  capital  outlay  in  the  counties  and  Baltimore  City,  1919- 
1929,  are  given  in  Exhibit  No.  2,  page  136. 

As  against  a  total  investment  in  school  property  of  $52,801,013, 
(as  shown  in  Exhibit  No.  2,  page  137)  there  were  outstanding  school 
bonds  aggregating  $37,625,040.  Relating  this  to  the  1929  County 
assessable  basis  taxable  at  full  rate  of  $2,219,210,098,  the  in- 
debtedness for  school  bonds  is  shown  to  represent  but  1.7  per 
cent,  of  the  total  assessable  basis  taxable. 

The  marked  increase  in  the  school  properties,  1929  over  1922, 
reflects  the  vast  amount  of  extension  and  reconstruction  under- 
taken in  recent  years. 

It  is  to  be  expected,  with  a  growing,  progressive  school  system, 
with  an  increase  in  school  population  in  all  grades;  with  an  in- 
creasing number  of  pupils  in  the  upper  grades  and  high  school; 
with  requirements  for  a  larger  proportion  of  teachers  of  training 
with  certificates  of  the  higher  grades;  and  with  more  adequate  books 
and  materials  required  by  modern  methods  of  teaching,  that  the 
current  expenses  will  continue  to  increase  over  the  preceding 
periods. 

It  is  also  evident  that,  with  the  great  progress  already  made  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  schools  of  the  City  of  Baltimore  and  the 
State  have  been  modernized,  the  increase  in  expenses  and  the 
demand  for  capital  expenditures  will  not  in  the  near  future  be  as 
heavy  as  they  were  during  the  past  decade,  and  with  the  contin- 
uing increase  in  taxable  basis,  the  relationship  of  the  pubhc  school 
appropriations  to  the  total  taxable  basis  should  show  a  decline. 

Bearing  on  this  point  the  following  statement  is  quoted  from  the 
report  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  1929 : 

Taxable  Basis  for  State  Public  School  Rate  for 

"Year  Ending      State  Purposes  Pay-  Budget  Excluding         Schools  on 

Sept.  30  ing  Full  State  Rate       Normal  School  Fees       Each  $100 

1923 $1,452,168,762  $3,477,000  $.239 

1924 1,622,679,038  3,507,000  .216 

1925 1,741,321.993  3,629,745  .208 

1926 1,871,966,540  3,742,600  .200 

1927 1,993,278,325  3,826,681  .192 

1928 2,117,302,582  3,916,111  .185 

1929 *2, 293, 208, 840  4,027,219  .176 

1930 *2, 413, 000, 000  4,768,178  M98 

1931 *2, 533, 000, 000  4,867,547  M92 

*  Estimated. 
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"Appropriations  for  public  school  purposes  in  the  State 
public  school  budget  are  not  increasing  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  in  the  assessable  basis  taxable  at  the  full  rate  for 
State  purposes.  Between  1923  and  1929,  if  the  entire  State 
public  school  budget  had  been  provided  for  by  a  direct  tax 
on  State  property  assessable  at  the  full  rate  for  State  pur- 
poses, the  rate  for  public  school  purposes  would  have  de- 
creased from  23.9  cents  in  1923  to  17.6  cents  in  1929.  There 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  corresponding  estimated  rates  for 
1930  and  1931  to  19.8  cents  and  19.2  cents,  respectively,  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  the  new  State  Teachers' 
Retirement  System.  Even  this,  however,  does  not  bring  the 
rates  as  high  as  they  were  from  1923  to  1926,  inclusive.  In 
other  words,  the  State's  appropriations  toward  its  public  school 
system  have  not  kept  pace  ivith  the  increase  in  the  taxable  ivealth 
of  the  State." 

With  the  more  extended  provisions  for  supplying  elementary 
education,  there  is  being  developed  a  greater  number  of  the  youth 
of  the  State  potential  for  higher  education,^nd  particularly  is  this 
reflected  through  the  growing  student  body  of  the  high  schools  of 
the  State. 


THE  STATE  AND  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

The  requirements  of  the  State  with  respect  to  higher  education 
will  be  largely  determined  by  the  number  of  students  who  are  be- 
ing fitted  for  college  in  the  high  schools  and  in  their  equivalents — 
the  schools  and  academies  maintained  and  carried  on  under 
private  and  parochial  direction. 

The  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  points  out  that 
Baltimore  City  has,  roundly,  115,000  pupils,  and  the  counties  of 
the  State  about  163,000  enrolled  in  elementary  and  high  schools. 
In  1923  the  county  elementary  school  graduates  totaled  7,336, 
or  7.2  per  cent,  of  the  total  elementary  school  enrolment.  There 
was  a  gradual  increase  through  the  years  1923  to  1929,  in  which 
latter  year  there  were  9,928  graduates,  or  9.6  per  cent,  of  the 
enrolment. 

The  percentage  of  the  entire  enrolment  entering  the  high 
schools  runs  from  15  per  cent,  in  Baltimore  City  to  25  per  cent,  in 
some  of  the  counties.  Practically  every  youth  has  an  opportunity 
to  go  to  high  school.  Where  transportation  is  necessary  and  the 
child  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  cost  thereof,  the  County,  and  in 
some  cases  the  State,  defrays  this  expense,  thus  enabling  every 
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child  to  attend  high  school.  The  assumption  of  the  expense,  of 
course,  is  on  the  principle  that  it  is  more  economical  to  pay  for  the 
transportation  than  to  maintain  a  number  of  smaller  high  schools. 

In  19.30  there  were  in  ^Maryland  24,760  pupils  enrolled  in  County 
white  high  schools,  more  than  three  and  one-half  times  the  1916 
enrolment .  In  Baltimore  City  there  were  13,434  students  enrolled, 
as  compared  with  5,157  in  1916. 

The  following  table  shows  the  Four- Year  White  High  School 
Graduates  in  Maryland  counties,  1919  to  1929: 

Four-Year  White  High  School  Graduates  in  Maryland  Counties, 
1919  to  1929 


Year 

Bo  3-3 

Girls 

Total 

Annual 
Increase 

1919 

323 

681 

1,004 

1920 

378 

772 

1,150 

146 

1921 

470 

893 

1.363 

213 

1922 

599 

1.034 

1.6.33 

270 

1923 

686 

1.267 

1,953 

320 

1924 

813 

1,405 

2,218 

265 

1925 

929 

1.610 

2,539 

321 

1926 

1,045 

1,574 

2,619 

80 

1927 

1,071 

1.816 

2,887 

268 

1928 

1,142 

1.851 

2,993 

106 

1929 

1,.348 

2,047 

3,395 

402 

There  were  3,395  graduates  from  the  four-year  Count}'  white 
high  schools  in  1929.  Of  these,  1,348  were  boys  and  2,047  girls. 
The  increase  of  402  in  graduates  over  1928  is  much  larger  than  any 
increase  during  the  ten-j^ear  period  from  1919  to  1929. 

Combining  those  completing  the  four-year  high  school  course 
for  both  the  Counties  and  the  City  of  Baltimore  for  the  year 
ended  July  31,  1929,  the  following  is  shown: 


Baltimore  City 2,065 

Counties .  .  .  .  .^ 3,395 


,460 


If  to  the  above  there  be  added  the  graduates  of  the  Balti- 
more Polytechnic  Institute  (142),  which  prepares  students 

for  colleges  of  engineering,  etc.,  there  is  a  total  of 5,602 

in  addition  to  which  there  is  the  undetermined  number  of  gradu- 
ates from  private  and  parochial  academies  throughout  the  State. 

It  is  stated  that  one-fifth  of  the  boys  and  one-eighth  of  the  girls 
graduating  in  county  high  schools  in  1928  went  to  liberal  arts 
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colleges  and  universities.  In  discussing  the  question  of  education 
beyond  high  school,  the  Maryland  State  Board  of  Education,  on 
page  105  of  its  report,  previously  referred  to,  remarks: 

"Prince  George's,  Kent  and  Calvert  had  about  45  per 
cent,  of  their  boy  graduates  of  1928  entering  liberal  arts 
colleges  and  universities.  One-third  of  the  Baltimore  county 
boys  and  30  per  cent,  of  those  from  Worcester  and  Anne 
Arundel  went  to  liberal  arts  colleges.  On  the  other  hand, 
only  a  small  percentage  of  boys  went  to  this  type  of  college 
from  St.  Mary's,  Allegany,  Dorchester  and  Garrett  counties. 

"Kent  and  Carroll  sent  26  and  22  per  cent,  of  their  girl 
graduates  to  college,  most  of  them  probably  entering  Wash- 
ington and  Western  Maryland  College,  respectively,  which 
are  in  clo.se  proximity  to  the  homes  of  girls  in  these  counties. 
St.  Mary's  had  no  1928  girl  graduates  go  to  college,  and 
Wicomico,  Dorchester  and  Cecil  sent  but  from  4  to  6  per 
cent,  to  college.  The  county  high  school  teaching  staffs  are 
largely  drawn  from  the  group  of  high  school  graduates  who 
go  to  college,  and  in  order  to  secure  a  stable  group,  it  is  wise 
for  the  county  to  be  looking  ahead  toward  the  training  of 
this  group." 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Schools  has  stated  that  under 
existing  provisions  practically  every  youth  has  an  opportunity 
to  attend  high  school,  and  expressed  to  the  Commission  his  view 
that  the  enrolment  in  senior  high  schools  had  nearly  reached  the 
point  of  saturation.  The  increase  in  candidates  in  the  future 
will  be  more  nearly  related  to  the  increase  in  population; 

From  questionnaires  sent  out  in  the  form  of  a  "follow-up"  to  the 
graduates  of  1928,  of  the  Baltimore  City  senior  high  schools,  and 
from  similar  questionnaires  sent  to  a  large  proportion  of  the 
graduates  of  the  County  schools,  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Schools  estimates  that  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  12 
per  cent,  of  the  girls  graduating  from  the  high  schools  undertake 
attendance  at  liberal  arts  colleges.  Further,  that  hospitals  took 
into  training  174  of  the  1928  girl  graduates,  or  9.5  per  cent,  of  the 
total,  being  an  increase  of  ten  over  the  preceding  year. 

A  study  made  in  1928  indicated  that  about  17  per  cent,  of  the 
1928  high  school  graduates  in  the  counties  entered  colleges,  and, 
assuming  this  percentage  to  hold  throughout  the  whole  State,  and 
applying  it  to  the  known  graduates  alone,  it  indicates  (17  per  cent, 
of  5,602),  roundly,  about  950  as  potential  candidates  for  college 
entrance. 

This  statement  is  significant  in  considering  the  appropriations 
in  support  of  certain  of  the  colleges  hereinafter  referred  to. 
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THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

The  primary  object  of  the  State  normal  schools  is  the  training  of 
those  who  desire  to  follow  teaching  as  a  profession,  to  which  admis- 
sion is  possible  by  normal  school  graduation.  By  virtue  of  holding 
the  normal  school  diploma,  the  graduate  receives  a  State  Teacher's 
Certificate,  good  for  three  years  and  renewable  under  certain 
conditions. 

It  appears  that,  whereas  formerly  it  was  necessary  to  campaign 
for  high  school  graduates  to  enter  the  normal  schools  in  sufficient 
numbers  so  that  there  would  be  enough  graduates  from  the  normal 
schools  to  fill  the  vacant  positions  in  the  elementary  schools,  it  is 
no  longer  a  problem  of  large  numbers,  but  one  of  securing  the  most 
desirable  candidates  for  the  teaching  profession. 

The  presence  in  the  schools  of  more  normal  school  graduates  who 
have  adopted  teaching  as  a  career,  the  stability  given  the  teaching 
profession  by  the  retirement  system,  the  more  nearly  adequate 
salaries,  the  better  equipped  schools  and  work  under  the  leader- 
ship of  trained  supervisors  made  possible  through  the  aid  of  the 
State  Equalization  Fund  in  certain  Counties,  have  all  contributed 
to  reduce  the  turn-over  in  the  teaching  staff. 

The  Commission  is  advised  that,  notwithstanding  the  better 
conditions  growing  out  of  the  improvements  in  the  State  Normal 
Schools,  the  teaching  staff  from  this  source  still  falls  short  of 
meeting  the  requirements  in.  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  The 
Normal  School  output  is  supplemented  by  graduates  from  the 
other  colleges  and  the  universities. 

These  facts  have  an  economic  bearing  in  considering  appro- 
priations to  other  State-aided  educational  institutions. 

The  State  maintains  three  normal  schools  for  white  students, 
the  enrolment  in  1929  being  as  follows: 

Towson 714 

Frostburg 173 

Salisbury 174  1,061 

•The  State's  appropriation  for  the  three  normal  schools  referred 
to,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  September  30,  1929,  was  S363,387; 
the  average  cost  per  student  to  the  State,  combining  the  teaching 
and  dormitory  expenditures,  was  approximately  $400. 

There  were  431  graduates  from  the  three  Maryland  normal 
schools  for  white  students  in  1929,  of  whom  311  were  from  the 
various  Counties  of  the  State.  Of  the  311  County  graduates,  203, 
or  65  per  cent.,  returned  to  teach  in  their  home  Counties. 
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In  this  connection  it  is  noted  that  of  the  147  without  previous 
teaching  experience  employed  in  Maryland  county  schools  in 
October,  1928,  106,  or  72  per  cent.,  received  their  training  in 
colleges  of  Maryland:  Western  Maryland  trained  37  of  this 
group;  the  University  of  Maryland,  27;  Goucher,  15;  Hood,  11; 
Washington  College,  7;  St.  Joseph's,  3;  St.  John's,  2,  and  the 
remaining  schools  1  each.  Forty-one  received  their  training  at 
colleges  outside  the  State. 

Some  of  the  educators  consulted  expressed  the  view  that  the 
normal  school  pupils  fail  of  an  adequate  training  in  that  the 
course  is  of  only  two  years  duration,  whereas  it  is  felt  that  the 
course  should  cover  a  three-year  period.  The  Commission  is  also 
of  the  opinion  that  the  curricula  of  the  various  State-aided  colleges 
that  contribute  extensively  to  the  teaching  staff  in  the  State  public 
schools  should  be  reviewed  by  competent  authority,  with  a  view  to 
seeing  that  the  best  possible  basis  for  such  training  may  be  avail- 
able to  those  attending  these  colleges  who  anticipate  the  adoption  of 
teaching  as  a  profession. 

STATE-AIDED  COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS 

A  more  detailed  study  of  the  colleges  and  schools  referred  to, 
developed  through  the  medium  of  a  questionnaire,  has  disclosed 
the  following  facts: 

Blue  Ridge  College 

Blue  Ridge  College,  located  at  New  Windsor,  Carroll  County, 
Md.,  is  a  co-educational  school  conducted  under  the  direction  of 
the  Church  of  the  Brethren. 

The  College  was  reorganized  as  a  Junior  College  in  1927.  It  is 
explained  that  this  change  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  enrolment 
was  too  small  and  the  equipment  inadequate  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  accrediting  agencies  for  a  college.  Further  comment- 
ing on  the  situation,  the  President  of  Blue  Ridge  College  states: 

"As  a  Junior  College,  the  plant  and  equipment  are  adequate 
for  a  good  Junior  College  with  an  enrolment  of  150.  The 
growth  in  enrolment  in  the  past  few  years  has  been  satis- 
factory, with  prospects  of  capacity  enrolment  within  three 
or  four  years. 

"As  Blue  Ridge  College  is  among  the  first  colleges  of  the 
State  on  the  Junior  College  basis,  the  management  feels  that 
it  is  supplying  a  need  and  has  a  vital  part  to  play  in  the 
educational  scheme  of  the  State.  The  Junior  College  will  do 
a  very  effective  work  in  caring  for  the  students  of  the  first  two 
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years  of  college,  and  we  believe  Blue  Ridge  College  deserves 
the  continued  support  of  the  State  in  fostering  this  movement. 
The  enrolment  for  1930-1931  is  now  30  per  cent,  above  the 
enrolment  one  j'ear  ago.  Parents  and  students  are  slowly 
^realizing  the  advantages  of  the  Junior  College.  The  College 
endeavors  to  give  faculty  help  to  all  the  students  in  meeting 
their  problems." 

The  property  of  the  School  comprises  a  total  of  twenty-eight 
acres,  of  which  eight  acres  comprise  the  campus,  eight  acres  are 
in  the  athletic  field,  and  the  balance  is  used  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. 

The  value  of  the  land  is  estimated  at  about  $4,000,  the 
buildings,  numbering  five  in  all,  at  S128,000,  and  the  equipment 
at  S18,000,  or  a  total  valuation  of  about  S150,000. 

The  propertj'  is  free  of  mortgage  indebtedness,  but  the  institution 
had  a  total  indebtedness,  on  October  24,  1930,  of  S45,802.50,  of 
which  $22,452.50,  invested  in  buildings,  is  owing  to  the  Endow- 
ment Fund  of  the  School.  The  Endowment  Fund  and  the  income 
therefrom  are  stated  as  follows: 

Amount      Income 

General $51,562.50  S    725.50 

Scholarships 2,850.00        142.50 

Special 1,000.00  50.00 

Total $55,412.50  $    918.00 


The  staff  and  employees  of  the  School  are  reported  as  follows: 


Staff  and  Employees 

Executives 

Full  time  Professors 

Part  time  Professors 

Assistants — Full  time 

Assistants — Part  Time 

Other  Instructors 

Librarians  (Teacher  in  Charge) 

Secretaries  and  other  Executive  Assistants.. 
All  other  employees 


College 
2 
4 
1 
1 


Number 

Academy  and 
High  School 
1 


Students 


Number  in  attendance  (1929-1930): 

College 

Academj'  and  High  School 


Men     Women   Total 


35 
51 


31 
70 


66 
121 
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College 

Academy  and  High 
School 

Distribution  of  Students:    Men.    Women 

Total 

Men 

Women    Total 

City  of  Baltimore 1 

Counties  of  Mao^and..       26            30 
District  of  Columbia...         1 
Others,  outside  of  State        7              1 

1 
56 

1 
8 

o6 

1 

1              1 

68          118 

1       \- 

Number  of  Students  who  can  be  cared  for 
with  present  plant  and  equipment: 

Men 

College 
Women  Total 

Boarding 

Day 

58 
25 

42          100 
25            50 

(High  School  not  considered  in  this  estimate) 


Scholarships 

State  Scholarships:  Number  Est.  Value 

Receiving  Tuition,  Board  and  Room 

Receiving  Tuition  and  Room 

Receiving  Tuition  only 29  §2,900.00 

Other  Scholarships: 

Receiving  Tuition  and  Board 

Receiving  Tuition  only 9  900.00 


The  income  and  disbursements  for  the  year  1929-30  are  stated 
as  follows: 


Receipts: 

From  Tuition $11,832.73 

From  Fees 2,256.09 

Income  from  other  sources 15,100.87 

From  Operations,  donations,  meals,  etc .... 

From  State  of  Maryland 7,000.00 

From  Other  Income 661.94 

Total S36,851.63 

Expenses : 

Administration S  2,919.73 

Instruction 16,453.50 

Other  Employees 749.77 

Maintenance 679.47 

Operation 10,291.90 

Advertising 694.47 

Catalogues,  etc 176.50 

Rent .... 

Insurance 438.41 

Books 1,974.24 

Apparatus 379.00 

Interest .... 

Other 1,979.61 

Total S36,736.60 

Net  Income S      115.03 
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STUDENTS  DOING   FULL  REGULAR  WORK  IN   THE  FOUR 
UNDERGRADUATE  COLLEGE  CLASSES,  AND  SPECIAL. 

(COLLEGE  STUDENTS  ONLY.) 


1929-30 

1928-29 

1927-28 

1926-27 

1925-26 

Average 

SENIOR 

No  Juni 

ors  or  Se 

niors  afte 

r  June, 19 

27. 

Men 

5     *5 

5     *5 

2.0 

Women 

3     *3 

3     *3 

1.2 

Total 

8    *8 

8    *8 

3.2 

JUNIOR 

No    Juni 

ors  or  Se 

niors  afte 

r  June,  19 

27. 

Men 

9 

11 

4.0 

Women 

1 

4 

1.0 

Total 

10 

15 

5.0 

SOPHOMORE 

Men 

9 

8 

16 

18 

19 

14.0 

Women 

6 

3 

11 

13 

10 

8.6 

Total 

15 

11 

27 

31 

29 

22.6 

FRESHMAN 

Men 

23 

12 

17 

24 

31 

21.4 

Women 

19 

7 

9 

14 

16 

13.0 

Total 

42 

19 

26 

38 

47 

34.4 

SPECIAL 

Includin 

g    Acade 

my  and 

High  Sch 

ool. 

Men 

51 

48 

58 

54 

51 

52.4 

Women 

75 

73 

70 

63 

68 

69.8 

Total 

126 

121 

128 

117 

119 

122.2 

TOTAL 

Men 

83 

68 

91 

110 

117 

93.8 

Women 

100 

83 

90 

94 

101 

93.6 

GRAND  TOTAL 

183 

151 

181 

204 

218 

187.4 

*  Number  of  Seniors  who  actually  graduated  at  end  of  year. 
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The  Johns  Hopkins  University 

The  University  is  located  in  the  City  of  Baltimore,  with  its 
general  campus  at  Homewood,  on  Charles  Street  Boulevard,  and 
with  its  Medical  School  and  Hospital  on  Broadway,  in  the  eastern 
section  of  the  City.  Effected  since  1916,  the  development  at 
Homewood  is  modern  in  every  particular;  the  same  modernity  is, 
in  general,  true  also  of  the  Medical  School  and  the  Hospital. 

An  examination  of  the  financial  statement  (showing  the  opera- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1930,  and  the  condition  of 
the  University  finances  on  that  date)  reveals  the  following  facts : 

Plant  and  Equipment 

Howard  Street  Buildings $    177,846.86 

Medical  School  Buildings 6,388,723.21 

Homewood  Land  and  Development 4,191,741.81 

School  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health  Building.     1,278,984.06 

Equipment,  Books,  etc 1,069,678.40    $13,106,974.34 

Endowment  Funds 

Endowment  Funds $26,826,975.68 

Operations  for  the  Year 

Total  Income  from  Operations $  2,640,211.88 

Total  Operating  Expenses 2,726,810.09 

The  year  closing  with  a  deficit  of $        86,598.21 

Of  the  total  income,  the  amount  received  from  students  was 
25.8  per  cent.,  that  from  invested  funds,  49.9  per  cent.,  that  from 
the  State  of  Maryland,  2.9  per  cent.,  and  that  from  other  items, 
21.4  per  cent. 

Summary  of  Enrolment  (1929-30) 

Faculty 

President  and  Professors 94 

Clinical  Professors 6 

Associate  Professors 65 

Assistant  Professors 3 

Associates 109 

Assistants 123 

Instructors 125 

Junior  Instructors 25 

Lecturers ■ .  22 

Additional  Instructors  in  the  College  for  Teachers,  Evening  Courses  in 
Business  Economics,  Night  Courses  for  Technical  Workers,  and  Sum- 
mer Courses 89 

Faculty  Members  not  Engaged  in  Instruction 6 

667 
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Students 

1.  School  of  Higher  Studies  of  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy: 

(a)  Full  time 3^3 

(b)  Part  time 137        500 

2.  School  of  Higher  Studies  in  Education: 

(a)  Full  time 5 

(b)  Part  time 54  59 

3.  School  of  Medicine 283 

4.  School  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health 167 

5.  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences: 

(a)  Candidates  for  Bachelor's  degree 330 

(b)  Special  students 3        333 

6.  School  of  Engineering: 

(a)  Candidates  for  Bachelor's  degree 300 

(b)  Advanced  students 17  317 

7.  School  of  Business  Economics 77 

*8.     College  for  Teachers 1,515 

9.  Summer  Courses  (1929) 1,101 

*10.  Evening  Courses  in  Business  Economics 1.135 

*11.  Xight  Courses  for  Technical  Workers 641 

12.  Short  Course  for  :Metermen  (1929) 27 

Total 6,155 

Counted  more  than  once 837 

Net  Total 5,318 

_  *  Of  the  students  registered  in  these  three  divisions,  279  were 
candidates  ior  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

Of  the  total  enrolment,  that  of  the  graduate  and 

undergraduate  schools  comprised 1,736  students, 

of  whom  953  were  from  the  State  of  ^Marjdand. 
For  the  year  1929-30,  degrees  in  courses  were  con- 
ferred upon 416  students. 

Of  the  ser^4ce  of  the  University  to  the  Cit}'  of  Baltimore  and  to 
the  State  of  ^laryland,  the  report  of  the  President  of  the  University 
states : 

"As  the  reports  appended  to  this  [the  President's  report] 
are  read,  it  will  be  seen  that  ser\'ice  of  many  kinds  is  being 
rendered  in  the  city  and  the  State;  but  the  various  items  are 
so  scattered  that  it  may  be  well  to  combine  them  in  one  place. 

"Of  course,  the  greatest  ser\'ice  comes  from  the  renown  and 
cUstinction  of  the  various  Advanced  Schools  of  the  University; 
the  fame  of  its  Professors;  their  researches  and  those  of  their 
students.  The  value  of  this  service  cannot  be  overestimated. 
But  of  more  direct  ser^^ce,  are  the  educational  opportunities 
offered  all  the  people  of  the  State,  regardless  of  their  age  or 
interests.  The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  offers  a  college 
education  to  the  young  man,  and  the  School  of  Engineering 
provides  a  sound  training  in  Engineering  to  those  who  desire 
it.     The  College  for  Teachers  has  as  one  of  its  main  purposes 
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the  provision  of  educational  opportunities  for  adults,  men 
and  women  who  have  not  finished  their  college  education  or 
desire  special  courses.  The  Evening  Courses  in  Business 
Economics  draw  more  than  a  thousand  students  from  the 
employees  of  banks  and  business  companies;  and  the  Night 
Courses  for  Technical  Workers  give  especially  designed 
courses  for  foremen  and  skilled  employees  of  engineering 
companies.  The  total  number  of  students  in  the  University 
from  Maryland  during  the  year  was  4,355,  of  whom  3,505 
came  from  Baltimore. 

''The  relations  of  the  University  with  the  Public  School 
systems  of  the  City  and  State  are,  however,  the  most  direct 
of  all  the  existing  contacts.  During  the  present  year,  over 
600  of  the  teachers  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Baltimore  attended 
courses  in  the  College  for  Teachers,  and  43  more  were  students 
in  the  School  of  Higher  Studies  in  Education.  The  Summer 
Session  of  1929  was  attended  by  nearly  1,000  teachers  from 
Baltimore  and  Maryland.  Further,  Dr.  David  E.  Weglein, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  Baltimore,  and  one 
of  our  graduates,  informs  me  that  of  the  staff  and  teachers 
now  in  the  Public  School  system,  two  Assistant  Superinten- 
dents, 1  Director,  28  Supervisors,  21  Assistant  Supervisors, 
2  Research  Assistants,  88  Principals,  48  Vice-Principals  and 
1,615  teachers  have  studied  at  the  University. 

"Another  great  service  rendered  Baltimore,  one  that  appeals 
to  those  who  are  in  professions,  as  well  as  to  others,  is  in  the 
large  number  of  lectures  given  which  are  open  to  the  public. 
Some  of  these  are  given  in  connection  with  the  Schools  of 
Medicine,  Engineering  and  Hygiene  and  Public  Health;  but 
most  of  them  are  at  Home  wood  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Facult^^  of  Philosophy.  In  this  way  a  great  number  of  dis- 
tinguished speakers  from  all  over  the  world  are  heard  each 
year." 

Since  1912  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  has  been  receiving 
from  the  State  an  annual  appropriation  of  $75,000.00.  The  form 
of  the  appropriation  for  the  years  1930  and  1931  was: 

"Johns  Hopkins  University  (out  of  this  allowance  Johns 
Hopkins  University  shall  furnish  129  free  scholarships,  as 
provided  in  Chapter  90  of  the  Acts  of  1912)."  Acts  of  1929, 
Chapter  134,  page  375. 

The  Act  of  1912,  Chapter  90,  provides  for  an  annual  appropria- 
tion by  the  State  of  $50,000  to  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
accounting  from  Januarj^  1,  1913.  It  requires  the  University,  in 
consideration  of  such  appropriations,  to  establish  129  scholarships, 
entitling  the  holders  to  free  tuition  in  the  department  of  applied 
science  or  advanced  technology,  or  in  the  courses  preparatory 
thereto,  which  scholarships  shall  be  open  to  the  worthy  young  men 
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of  this  State.  There  shall  be  one  such  scholarship  for  each  member 
of  the  House  of  Delegates  from  each  of  the  counties  and  one  from 
each  Legislative  District  of  Baltimore  City  and,  in  addition,  there 
shall  be  6  scholarships  at  large,  without  reference  to  the  county 
or  legislative  district  in  which  the  scholar  may  reside. 

Only  such  deserving  young  men  whose  residence  in  such  county 
or  district  shall  be  bona  fide,  and  whose  means  are  such  that  with- 
out free  tuition  they  would  be  unable  to  procure  technical  educa- 
tion, shall  be  eligible  for  appointment  to  such  scholarships.  The 
senator  from  the  county  or  legislative  district  in  which  such 
applicant  resides  must  certify  that  his  residence  in  such  county  or 
district  is  bona  fide,  and  that  his  financial  circumstances  are  such 
that  he  is  unable  to  procure  said  education  without  free  tuition. 

Three  of  said  scholarships  are  apportioned  to  graduates  of  each 
of  7  colleges  in  the  State,  without  regard  to  ability  to  pay  tuition 
fees. 

One  of  the  scholarships  allotted  to  each  of  the  counties  and  each 
of  the  legislative  districts  of  Baltimore  City  shall  be  known  as 
"a  full  senatorial  scholarship,"  and  the  holder  thereof  shall  be 
furnished  or  supplied  by  the  University,  with  board,  lodging,  heat 
and  light  free  of  expense  or,  in  lieu  thereof,  at  the  election  of  the 
University,  shall  be  paid  the  sum  of  $200.00  per  school  year  in 
equal  monthly  instalments  during  the  session  of  the  University, 
in  advance.  * 

If  the.  arrangements  thus  provided  for  are  to  continue,  your 
Commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  University  is  rendering  at 
least  value  leceived  for  the  appropriations  made  and  that  the 
annual  appropriation  of  $75,000.00  should  be  continued.  The 
Commission  suggests,  however,  the  following  changes  in  the  terms 
upon  which  the  said  annual  sum  has  been  heretofore  appropri- 
ated and  accepted: 

(a)  Although  the  estabhshment  and  maintenance  of  the  129 
scholarships  was  originally  in  consideration  of  the  annual  appro- 
priation of  $50,000,  as  provided  in  the  Act  of  1912,  the  language 
of  the  Act  of  1929  may  be  susceptible  of  the  interpretation  that  the 
entire  $75,000  per  annum  may  now  be  regarded  as  the  considera- 
tion for  the  129  scholarships.  In  our  judgment,  it  would  be  wise 
hereafter  specifically  to  provide  that  such  arrangements  should  be 
put  into  effect.  The  expense  to  the  University  of  the  maintenance 
of  these  scholars  has  so  greatly  increased  over  what  it  was  in  1912, 
that  the  proposed  change  would  be  but  fair  and  just  to  the 
University. 
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(b)  The  University  desires  to  be  relieved  of  the  requirement 
that  each  of  the  senatorial  scholars  be  "suppKed  by  the  University 
with  board,  lodging,  heat  and  Kght  free  of  expense,  or  in  lieu 
thereof,  at  the  election  of  the  University,  shall  be  paid  the  sum  of 
$200  per  school  year."  Your  Commission  recommends  the  grant- 
ing of  the  relief  asked  for,  as  the  present  scholarships  expire. 

If  both  of  these  suggestions  be  adopted,  the  University  will 
receive  from  the  State  for  each  scholar  the  sum  of  S571.40.  We 
are  advised  by  the  University  authorities  that  the  amount  of  $600 
a  year  will  not  cover  the  tuition  and  laboratory  costs  of  a  student 
in  the  engineering  departments. 

Your  Commission  has  heard  various  reports  with  respect  to 
prospective  changes  in  the  constitution  and  conduct  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  which  it  deemed  it  its  duty  to  investigate, 
at  least  in  so  far  as  such  changes  might  be  relevant  to  the  relations 
existing  between  the  State  and  the  University.  These  changes, 
it  had  been  stated,  would  result  if  the  University  adopted  the  so- 
called  "Goodnow  Plan."  Thus,  it  has  been  variously  reported 
(1)  that  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  College  for  Teachers, 
the  School  of  Business  Economics  and  all  Evening  Courses  would 
be  abolished,  and  that  drastic  changes  in  the  School  of  Engineering 
would  be  made;  (2)  that  only  the  first  two  years  of  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  would  be  abandoned  and  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  would  no  longer  be  conferred;  (3)  that  merely  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  would  be  abolished,  etc.,  etc. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  putting  into  effect  of  any  or  all  of  these 
suggested  changes  would  substantially  affect  the  character  and 
extent  of  the  work  done  by  the  University,  and  would  require  a 
careful  study  and  consideration  of  the  bearing  of  the  changes  upon 
State  appropriations  hereafter  to  be  made  to  the  University.  An 
investigation  of  the  whole  situation  has  convinced  your  Commis- 
sion that  the  putting  into  effect  of  the  "Goodnow  Plan"  to  any 
such  extent  as  would  make  necessary  any  reconsideration  of  the 
State's  appropriation  would  require  the  raising  by  the  University 
of  the  full  sum  of  $6,000,000,  not  one  cent  of  which  is,  as  yet,  in 
sight.  Moreover,  the  University  authorities  assure  us  that  the 
prospect  of  changes  that  might  lead  the  State  to  revise  its  appro- 
priations are  too  remote  even  to  be  considered.  Your  Commis- 
sion is,  therefore,  satisfied  that  the  State  is  fully  justified  in  con- 
tinuing its  appropriations  to  the  University  upon  the  basis  of  the 
existing  situation,  calling  attention  only  to  the  minor  modifications 
(a)  and  (b)  mentioned  above. 
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St.  John's  College 

St.  John's  College,  located  in  the  city  of  Annapolis,  is  one  of 
the  oldest  institutions  of  higher  education  within  the  State.  It 
is  non-sectarian  and  receives  male  students  only.  In  the  charter 
of  St.  John's  College,  granted  in  1784,  provision  was  made  for  an 
appropriation  for  "the  further  encouragement  and  establishment 
of  said  college  on  the  Western  Shore,"  and  the  College  has  since 
been  the  recipient  of  appropriations  from  the  State  from  time  to 
time  in  varying  amounts  and  for  various  purposes. 

The  College  can  accommodate,  with  its  present  plant  and  equip- 
ment, a  total  of  about  295,  to  include  twenty-five  non-boarders. 
The  number  of  students  in  1929-30  was  272,  while  for  1930-31, 
291  are  entered.  As  compared  with  a  freshman  group  of  sixty- 
three  in  1926-27,  there  were  twenty-eight  graduates  in  1929-30. 
The  freshman  class  of  1929-30  totaled  114,  or  nearly  double  that 
of  1926-27.  The  increased  enrolment  reflects  an  appreciation  of 
the  marked  improvement  made  during  the  past  two  or  three  years 
in  the  physical  plant  of  the  College,  and  of  the  recognized  advance 
in  the  educational  standing  of  the  institution. 

The  Colonial  projects  of  the  College,  have  added  an  especial 
flavor  to  the  Institution  and  have  received  much  favorable  com- 
ment because  of  both  their  educational  value  and  sociological 
interest. 

A  writer  in  The  New  York  Times,  commenting  on  the  addi- 
tion to  the  "faculty  of  a  professor  of  Art  applied  to  life,  past 
and  present,"  states: 

The  unusual  step  by  St.  John's  College  "consists  practically 
in  affiliation  with  the  college  as  professor-at-large  of  a  connoisseur 
*  *  *  in  the  cultural  material  of  our  own  immediate  past — our 
colonial  and  early  American  furniture,  architecture,  prints, 
fabrics,  all  the  stuff  that  assembles  into  the  social  background  of 
the  formative  years  of  the  Republic.  The  activities  of  *  *  *  this 
unique  professorship  are  not,  however,  substituted  for  the  formal 
curriculum  of  study,"  but  "are  supplementary  to  that  curriculum, 
and  are  aimed  at  giving  actual  meaning  to  all  of  it.  An  econom- 
ical element  is  that  the  eighteenth  century  town  of  Annapolis, 
itself,  a  singularly  well-preserved  sample  of  a  highly  civilized  stage 
of  our  existence,  serves  as  an  object  lesson  right  at  hand." ,  Here 
the  experiment  relies  "upon  the  magic  of  history,  selectively 
applied,  to  furnish  both  the  inspiration  and  the  building  material 
of  'general  education.'  " 
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The  campus,  bordering  on  College  Creek  ana  the  mam  thorough- 
fare into  the  town,  comprises  some  thirty-four  acres,  of  which 
about  four  acres  and  a  building  thereon  are  the  property  of  the  State. 

The  buildings,  twelve  in  number,  are  of  brick  construction  of 
Colonial  architecture  and  harmonize  well  with  the  adjacent  State 
buildings  and  with  the  older  City  stiTictures. 

The  value  of  the  land  and  buildings  is  estimated  as  follows : 

Land S    232,947.46 

Buildings S688,873.09 

Buildings  on  leased  property 49,007.62       737,880.71 

Equipment 175,372.78 

Total 81,146,200.95 

The  property  is  subject  to  a  mortgage 

indebtedness  of 1423,000.00 

and  other  obligations  approximating ....  8200,000.00 

With  respect  to  the  plant  and  equipment,  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  Dean  may  be  quoted: 

"During  the  past  two  years,  the  physical  plant  of  the 
College  has  been  material!}'  increased  in  effectiveness.  With- 
out any  new  buildings,  and  wholly  in  renovation  of  existing 
buildings  akead}-  in  possession  of  St.  John's  College,  and  the 
remodeUng  of  several  other  buildings,  decided  improvement 
has  been  made  in  the  physical  plant. 

"The  Colonial  projects  of  the  College,  wliich  had  their 
inception  in  the  idea  of  Major  Enoch  B.  Gare}',  who  was 
president  of  St.  John's  until  June,  1929,  have  gone  forward 
steadily. 

"The  curriculum  and  the  requirements  for  the  degree  have 
undergone  changes  in  the  past  two  years  and  stress  education 
and  subject  matter,  instead  of  the  accimiulation  of  units,  as 
representative  of  the  background  upon  which  a  degree  is 
granted. 

"With  the  present  enrolment  and  the  aspiration  of  normal 
increases  each  year,  the  physical  plant,  so  far  as  instruction 
is  concerned,  will  be  adequate  for  another  period  of  five  or 
ten  years  (except  for  dining  room  facihties);  but  the  crying 
need  of  the  College  at  the  present  time  is  additional  dormi- 
tory space  of  a  modern  character  and  the  renovation  of  our 
present  dormitories.  There  have  been  numerous  instances 
where  students  have  decided  to  attend  college  elsewhere, 
wholly  on  account  of  the  lack  of  proper  housing  facilities." 
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The  College  has  Endowment  Funds  as  follows: 

Amount  Income 

General $209,271.58  $  9,820.20 

Scholarships  (Roehle) 6,500.00  197..50 

Special 10,424.80  511.00 

§226. 196.38  S  10,-528.70 

The  staff  and  emplo\'ees  of  the  School  are  reported  as  follows : 

Staff  and  Emplovees  Number 

Executives 3 

Full-time  Professors 4 

Full-time  Associate  Professors 9 

Full-time  Assistant  Professors 8 

Full-time  Instructors 3 

Part-time  Professors 1 

Part-time  Associate  Professors 1 

Part-time  Lecturers 1 

Assistants — Full  time 1 

Assistants — Student 6 

Other  Instructors  (Physical  Training,  etc.) 

Full  time 3 

Part  time '. 4 

Librarians 1 

Library  Assistants 2 

Library  Assistants — Student 2 

Secretaries  and  other  Executive  Assistants 7 

All  other  employees 35 

Students 

Number  in  attendance  (1929-1930) 272 

Distribution  of  Students: 

City  of  Baltimore '. 5-5 

Counties  of  Maryland 105 

District  of  Columbia 3 

Others,  outside  of  State 109 

Scholarships 

1929-30 
State  Scholarships :  '  Number  Est.  Va'ue 

Receiving  Tuition,  Board  and  Room 29  $21,750 

Receiving  Tuition  and  Room ■  ^-  ■ 

Receiving  Tuition  only 29  7,700 

Other  Scholarships: 

Receivmg  Tuition,  Board  and  Room 5  S  3,7-50 

Receiving  Tuition  only 2  600 

Receiving  Half  Tuition  only 6  900 

Fellowships 1  730 

With  regard  to  the  scholarships,  the  Dean  of  the  College  remarks : 

"The  fact  that  during  the  past  three  j-ears  there  have 
been  no  vacancies  in  the  Senatorial  Scholarships,  which 
pro\'ide  tuition,  board  and  room,  attests  ahke  to  the  popu- 
larity of  these  scholarships  and  the  good  which  they  are 
doing  among  the  graduates  of  the  schools  of  Maryland.  The 
Tuition  Scholarships  are,  \\-ith  one  or  two  exceptions,  as  much 
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in  demand  as  the  Senatorial  Scholarships  throughout  the 
state.  Exceptions  do  occur  in  territories  which  are  pre- 
empted by  one  of  the  other  higher  institutions  of  learning. 
It  is,  of  course,  perfectly  natural  that  a  boy  from  Kent 
County  would  prefer  to  enter  Washington  College,  when 
only  the  Tuition  Scholarship  is  available  here. 

"It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Dean  that  the  number  of  scholar- 
ships now  awarded  is  sufficient,  but  if  the  total  enrolment  at 
St.  John's  College  continues  to  increase,  it  would  be  a  real 
service  to  the  State  if  the  number  of  Tuition  Scholarships 
available  were  proportionately  increased." 

The  income  and  disbursements  for  the  year  1929-30  are  stated 
as  follows: 

Receipts: 

From  Tuition $  68,823.50 

From  Fees 13,545.00 

From  Income 10,528.70 

From  Operations,  donations,  meals,  etc 106,547.71 

From  State  of  Maryland 68,750.00 

From  Other  Income 29,169.25 


Total S297,364.16 

Expenses : 

Administration S  27,244.94 

Instruction 90,323.49 

Other  Employees 5,511.35 

Maintenance 19,835.29 

Operation 62,449.73 

Advertising 

Catalogues,  etc 10,003.33 

Rent • 17,202.15 

Insurance 3,826.08 

Scholarships *  35,140.00 

Apparatus 

Interest 32,515.69 

Other 38,287.55 


Total ?342,339.60 


Net  Deficit  from  Operations $  44,975.44 

Other  Expenditures: 

Books $  5,622.22 

Equipment 13,309.74 

Improvements  to  Other  Property: 

Expended $53,344.32 

Donations  therefor 29,204.22    24,140.10     43,072.06 

Total  Deficit  for  Year,  including  Capital  Expenditures $  88,047.50 

•This  represents  the  record  of  scholarships  covering  Tuition,  Room  Rent  or  Board  other  than 
Student  Aid.  The  amount  is  the  accumulation  at  the  catalogue  rate  of  scholarships  awarded 
during  the  year  1929-30. 
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STUDENTS  DOING  FULL  REGULAR  WORK  IN  THE 
FOUR  UNDERGRADUATE  COLLEGE  CLASSES, 
AND  GRADUATE  AND  SPECIAL 


1929-30 

1928-29 

1927-28 

1926-27 

1925-26 

Average 

SENIOR 

Men 

26     *24 

33     *30 

18     *13 

23     *22 

14    *14 

22.8 

Women 

No 

ne. 

Total 

26     *24 

33     *30 

18    *13 

23    *22 

14    *14 

22.8 

JUNIOR 

Men 

54    **4 

38     **2 

37    **1 

17    **1 

25    **5 

34.2 

Women 

No 

ne. 

Total 

54    **4 

38    **2 

37     **1 

17     **1 

25    **5 

34.2 

SOPHOMORE 

Men 

72 

78 

42 

48 

31 

54.2 

Women 

No 
42 

ne. 

Total 

72 

78 

48 

31 

54.2 

FRESHMAN 

Men     

114 

122 

110 

63 

81 

98 

Women 

No 

ne. 

Total 

114 

122 

110 

63 

81 

98 

GRADUATE 

(Classifi 

cation  di 

scontinue 

d  1927.) 

Men 

1 

1 

1 

(Two  years 
only) 

Women 

No 

ne. 
1 

Total 

1 

1 

(Two  years 

only) 

SPECIAL 

Men 

6 

1 

4 

3 

4 

3.6 

Women 

No 

ne. 

Total 

6 

1 

4 

3 

4 

3.6 

PRE- 
MEDIC.lL 

(Classifi 
class 

cation  di 
es.) 

scontinue 

dl928.    I 

ncluded  i 

n  regular 

Men 

34 

17 

11 

20.6 

(Three 
years  only) 

Women 

No 

ne. 

Total 

34 

17 

11 

20.6 

(Three 

years  only) 

TOTAL 

Men 

272 

272 

245 

172 

167 

225.6 

Women 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

272 

272      1      245 

172 

167      1    225.6 

*  Number  of  Seniors  who  actually  graduated  at  end  of  year. 
**  Number  of  men  classified  as  Juniors  who  actually  graduated  at  end  of  year. 
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Washington  College 

Washington  College,  located  in  Chestertown,  Kent  County,  is 
the  oldest  College  in  the  State  and  the  only  school  of  higher 
learning  on  the  Eastern  Shore.  It  is  non-sectarian  and  co- 
educational. 

The  fortunes  of  the  College  have  fluctuated,  as  has  the  atten- 
dance. Much  has  been  done  to  rehabilitate  the  College,  both 
physically  and  scholastically,  and,  coincidentally,  there  has  been 
a  marked  increase  in  the  student  body.  In  1918-19  but  fifty-two 
students  were  registered  in  the  college  course,  of  whom  nine  were 
in  the  senior  j^ear.  Thirty-nine  additional  students  were  in  the 
preparatory  school.  During  1929-30,  the  registration  totaled 
271 — 167  men  and  104  women,  of  whom  57  were  in  the  senior 
year. 

Alumni  and  friends  have  shown  an  increasing  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  College,  and  have  extended  material  aid.  Neverthe- 
less, there  are  a  number  of  improvements  necessarj^  properly  to 
care  for  the  student  body,  and  the  budget  is  barely  balanced,  after 
a  somewhat  inadequate  provision  for  the  teaching  staff,  both  in 
number  and  amount  of  compensation. 

Washington  College  presents  a  particularly  difficult  problem 
because  the  entire  population  of  the  Eastern  Shore,  from  which 
it  may  secure  students  directly,  is  193,623,  and  the  close  proximity 
of  the  Delaware  State  College  deprives  it  of  the  opportunity  to 
draw  students  from  the  only  immediately  adjacent  territory  in  the 
State  of  Delaware.  But  for  the  full  scholarship  (tuition,  board, 
etc.)  afforded  under  the  provisions  of  the  State  appropriation, 
which  induces  attendance  from  the  City  of  Baltimore  and  the 
western  sections  of  the  State,  it  is  questioned  whether  the  student 
body  could  be  maintained  on  a  basis  to  justify  the  continuance 
of  the  institution  with  an  adequate  faculty.  The  historic  interest 
attaching  to  the  School,  its  pleasing  location  and  attractive 
campus,  and  the  desirabihty  of  maintaining  this  social  and  educa- 
tional center  on  the  Eastern  Shore — all  suggest  this  School  as  one 
for  special  consideration. 

Campus 

The  campus  comprises  some  seventeen  acres  of  high  ground 
within  the  northern  corporate  limits  of  Chestertown,  overlooking 
the  Chester  River. 
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The  land  is  valued  at $36,000.00 

The  buildings,  four  dormitories,  gymnasium,  ad- 
ministration building  and  heating  plant,  are  esti- 
mated at 463,070.14 

The  equipment  at 47,496.59 

or  a  total  estimated  value  of §546,566.73 

There  is  no  mortgage  indebtedness  on  this  property,  but  the 
institution  has  notes  outstanding  to  the  amount  of  S63,000.  Of 
this  indebtedness,  $53,000  was  expended  for  additions  to  Reid 
Hall  (girls'  dormitory),  $6,500  for  improvements  to  the  boys' 
dormitory,  and  $3,500  for  purchases  for  1930-31  in  anticipation  of 
current  budget. 

The  College  has  a  General  Endowment  Fund  of  $28,270.95, 

affording  an  income  of $1,517.50 

As  to  the  adequacy  of  the  present  buildings  and  equipment,  the 
President  of  the  College  reports  as  follows: 

"Adequacy  of  Present  Buildings  and  Equipment 

"Washino;ton  College  needs  a  modern  dormitory  for 
housing  200  boys  under  conditions  conducive  to  inculcating 
a  love  of  order  and  a  sense  of  the  beautiful.  It  needs  also 
an  adequate  field-house  to  care  for  its  growing  athletics  and 
physical  education  requirements. 

"A  boys'  dormitory  would  not  only  afford  proper  and 
dignified  housing  conditions  for  the  male  students  of  Wash- 
ington College,  but  it  would  make  available  the  present 
three  old  buildings  for  such  purposes  as  (a)  the  adequate 
housing  of  the  sciences  and  (6)  the  accommodation  of  the 
instructors,  married  and  single,  who  find  difficulty  in  get- 
ting quarters  in  Chestertown.  This  transfer  of  science 
laboratories  and  lecture  rooms  from  the  present  administra- 
tion and  recitation  building,  William  Smith  Hall,  would 
reheve  the  over-crowded  condition  of  this  building  where,  at 
the  present  time,  there  are  no  conference  rooms  for  instruc- 
tors and  students  and  where  only  the  most  carefully  worked- 
out  program  of  a  mutual  sharing  of  all  rooms  by  several 
departments  makes  it  possible  for  the  several  classes  to  be 
accommodated. 

"The  addition  of  a  field-house  to  Washington's  campus 
would  care  for  ample  insti-uctional  programs  of  phj^sical 
education  for  the  boys  and  for  the  girls.  Built  at  the  time 
when  the  college  had  scarcely  more  than  100  students,  the 
present  gymnasium  is  inadequate  for  a  student  body  of  250. 
Nor  does  this  building  afford  suitable  practice  and  plajdng 
facilities  for  such  indoor  games  as  basketball.     Its  floor 
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space  is  too  small  for  regulation  courts,  and  its  spectator 
space  too  limited  to  provide  adequate  accommodation  for  a 
college  even  of  250  students.  There  should  be  an  ample 
field-house  provided,  wath  showers  for  both  boys  and  girls, 
dressing  rooms  for  the  two  sexes,  office  and  consulting  rooms 
for  the  directors  of  physical  education,  and  much  larger 
floor  area  for  the  work  in  physical  education  and  indoor  sports. 
"The  transfer  of  phj^sical  education  to  a  new  field-hou.se 
would  also  release  the  present  gymnasium,  which  could 
easily  be  converted  into  a  college  library  to  house  the  books 
now  having  to  take  refuge  in  the  basement  of  Wilham  Smith 
Hall. 

"Improvements  in  Progress 
"This  year  Washington  College  is  completing  the  re- 
arrangement of  its  athletic  field,  so  as  to  utilize  an  irregular 
piece  of  ground  to  its  maximum  capacity,  in  order  to  afford 
playing  space  for  as  many  different  kinds  of  sport  as  possible. 
The  re-arrangement  of  the  field  aims  at  a  democratization  of 
sport  at  this  institution.  When  the  work  is  done,  we  shall 
have  an  adequate  and  attractive  grandstand;  a  splendid 
quarter-mile  track;  an  attractive  lacrosse  and  football  field; 
and  ample  space  for  both  baseball  and  tennis  and,  in  season, 

hockey. 

******** 

"Within  the  last  several  months,  Washington  College  has 
started,  in  a  modest  way,  a  program  of  landscaping  and  of 
tree  and  shrub  planting,  so  as  to  achieve,  sometime,  a  college 
campus  of  appropriateness  and  of  beauty.  It  is  our  aim  to 
create  at  Washington  College  a  campus  resembling  a  Colonial 
Eastern  Shore  estate. 


"Further  Requirements 
'Tn  addition  to  matters  referred  to  under  the  two  previous 
headings,  'Adequacy  of  Present  Buildings  and  Equipment,' 
and  'Improvements  in  Progress,'  Washington  College  needs 
equipment  more  than  anything  else.  In  a  day  when  the 
library  is  a  laboratory  for  all  the  students  in  English,  history, 
economics,  sociology,  government,  modern  languages,  and 
so  on,  Washington's  supply  of  books  is  inadequate  for  the 
conduct  of  work  in  these  fields  beyond  the  sophomore  year. 
Also  the  department  of  biology  lacks  some  of  the  most  funda- 
mental material  for  carrying  on  most  significantly  the  work 
either  of  giving  biology  as  purely  a  cultural  discipline  or  of 
preparing  students  for  medical  college.  But  the  department 
of  physics,  since  it  is  only  three  years  old,  is  even  more 
destitute  of  necessary  material  for  demonstration  and  experi- 
mentation. It  is  in  this  type  of  equipment  that  Washington 
College  is  weakest." 
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The  staff  and  employees  of  the  School  are  reported  as  follows: 


Stafif  and  Employees 

Executives 

Number 
5 

Full-time  Professors 

11 

Part-time  Professors 

6 

Assistants — Full  time 

Assistants — Part  time 

6 

Other  Instructors 

6 

Librarians 

1 

Secretaries  and  other  Executive  Assistants 

9 

All  other  employees  (including  part-time  student  h 

Students 
Number  in  attendance  (1929-1930) 

elpers) 

Men 

167 

17 
112 

Women 
104 

5 

89 

32 

Total 
271 

Distribution  of  students: 

City  of  Baltimore 

Counties  of  Maryland 

22 
201 

District  of  Columbia 

Others,  outside  of  State 38  10  48 

Number  of  students  who  can  be  cared  for  with 

present  plant  and  equipment . .  . .         260 

Est.  Value 

Scholarships  per 

State  Scholarships:                                                                 Number  Scholarship 

Receiving  Tuition,  Board,  Room  and  Books 38  S361 

Receiving  Tuition  and  Books 25  125 

Receiving  Tuition  only 180  100 

Other  Scholarships : 

Receiving  Tuition  and  Board .... 

Receiving  Tuition  only .... 

Visitors'  and  Governors'  Scholarships  to  Seniors ...         2  125 

The  income  and  disbursements  for  the  year  1929-30  are  stated 
as  follows : 

Receipts : 

From  Tuition S    3,753.50 

From  Fees 42,146.45 

From  Income 2,100.33 

From  Operations,  donations,  meals,  etc 2, .500. 00 

From  State  of  Maryland 65,000.00 

From  Other  Income 5,644.74 

Total .§121,145.02 

Expenses : 

Administration S  17,538.02 

Instruction 46,855.37 

Other  Employees .... 

Maintenance 7,415.60 

Operation 24,120.70 

Advertising 3,217.85 

Catalogues,  etc 339.76 

Rent 

Insurance 1,992.44 

Books 1,350.00 

Apparatus 2,109.57 

Interest 3,064.51 

Other 12,340.48 
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STUDENTS  DOING  FULL  REGULAR  WORK  IN  THE 

FOUR  UNDERGRADUATE  COLLEGE  CLASSES, 

AND  SPECIAL 


1929-30 

1928-29 

1927-28 

1926-27      1925-25 

Average 

SENIOR 

Men 

34    *34 

35     *37 

20     *20 

13    *17 

16     *20 

24    *26 

Women 

23     *23 

16     *15 

11     *11 

8*8 

4     *  4 

12     *12 

Total 

57     *57 

51     *52 

31     *31 

21     *25 

20    *24 

36     *38 

JUNIOR 

Men 

20               39 

41 

16 

17 

27 

Women 

23              24              15 

11 

7 

16 

Total 

43 

63 

56 

27 

24 

43 

SOPHOMORE 

Men 

47              32 

49 

65 

30 

45 

Women 

20 

24 

22 

18 

12 

19 

Total 

67 

56 

71 

83 

42 

64 

FRESHMAN 

Men 

63 

61 

48 

61 

66 

60 

Women 

34 

24 

30 

25 

19 

26 

Total 

97 

85 

78 

86 

85 

86 

SPECIAL 

Men        

3 

4 

7 

10 

5 

Women 

4 

3 

1 

Total 

7 

7 

7 

10 

6 

TOTAL 

Men 

167 

167 

162 

162 

139 

160 

Women 

104 

88 

81               62 

42 

75 

GRAND  TOTAL 

271 

255 

243             224 

181       1      235 

'  Number  of  Seniors  who  actually  graduated  at  end  of  year. 
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Western  Maryland  College 

Western  Marj-land  College,  located  on  the  heights  overlooking 
Westminster,  Md.,  is  a  co-educational  college  and,  though  founded 
and  fostered  by  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church,  is  conducted  as 
a  non-sectarian  institution.  The  official  statement  with  regard  to 
the  connection  with  the  church  is  as  follows : 

"The  College  has  from  the  beginning  been  under  the 
fostering  care  of  the  ^lethodist  Protestant  Church.  Mem- 
bers of  that  church  have  given  largely  of  their  time  and 
effort  and  means  to  estabhsh  it,  and  its  success  is  attribut- 
able, more  than  to  any  other  factor,  to  the  interest  thus 
manifested.  The  charter  requires  that  twelve  of  the  thirt}'- 
three  trustees  shall  always  be  chosen  from  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  ^Maryland  Annual  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Protestant  Church.  In  this  sense  it  is  a  denominational 
institution.  But  its  charter  forbids  it  to  be  a  sectarian  insti- 
tution, declaring  that,  'the  youth  of  every  religious  denomi- 
nation shall  be  freely  admitted  to  equal  pri\-ileges  and  ad- 
vantages of  education  and  to  all  the  hterary  honors  of  the 
college  without  requiring  or  enforcing  any  religious  or  ci\"il 
test  *  *  *  nor  shall  any  preference  be  given  in  the  choice  of  a 
president,  master,  tutor  or  teacher  in  the  said  college  on 
account  of  his  or  her  particular  religious  profession.'  " 

CAJklPUS 

The  college  owns,  in  all,  about  ninety  acres  of  land,  of  which 
twenty-five  are  used  for  a  campus,  five  for  an  athletic  field,  and 
sixty  for  the  College  farm. 

The  estimated  value  of  the  land  is S      75,000.00 

The  buildings,  23  in  number 1,031,722.64 

Equipment 105,369.40 

Total  estimated  value  of  property $1,212,092.04 

The  property  is  subject  to  a  mortgage 
indebtedness  of 883,524.37 

The  institution  has  a  substantial  General  Endowment  Fund 
of  8872,670.84,  affording  an  income  of  841,440.23,  and  Endow- 
ment for  Scholarships  of  815,000.00,  with  income  of  8750.00  per 
annum. 

The  accompanying  statement  shows  a  gradual  increase  in  the 
number  of  students  and  a  more  sustained  attendance  through  the 
four-year  course.  Though  the  number  in  the  senior  year  for  the 
past  five  years  has  averaged  about  eighty-seven,  in  1929-30,  there 
were  105  in  attendance,  of  whom  100  were  graduated.  The  total 
registration  that  year  was  525,  including  110  extension  and  8  special 
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students.  The  management  points  to  the  need  of  the  college  for 
additional  dormitories  for  both  men  and  women,  an  "Activities 
Building,"  and  a  larger  library. 

The  staff  and  employees  of  the  College  are  reported  as  follows : 

Staff  and  Employees  Number 

Executives 5 

Full-time  Professors 10 

Part-time  Professors 2 

Assistants — Full  time — (Including  Associate  Professors) 14 

Other  Instructors 15 

Librarians 2 

Secretaries  and  other  Executive  Assistants 5 

All  other  employees     (Not  including  campus  and  dormitory  help) . .        6 

Critic  Teachers  and  Extension  Teachers 19 

Students 

Men     Women    Total 
Number  in  attendance  (1929-1930) 212  313        *525 

*  Including  110  extension  and  8  special. 

Distribution  of  students: 

City  of  Baltimore 18  13  31 

Coimties  of  Maryland 132  264  396 

District  of  Columbia 1  1 

Others,  outside  of  State 62  35  97 

Number  of   students  who   can  be   cared  for  with 

present  plant  and  equipment 250  250  500 

Scholarships 

State  Scholarships:  Number  Est.  Value 

Receiving  Tuition,  Board  and  Room 58  $29,000 

Receiving  Tuition  and  Room 

Receiving  Tuition  only 28  4,200 

Other  Scholarships : 

Receiving  Tuition  and  Board 

Receiving  Tuition  only **10  1,500 

Receiving  Tuition  only ***iq  1,500 

**  Given  by  the  College  and  awarded  by  the  County  Superintendents  of  Schools  to   students 

who  are  preparing  to  teach  in  the  Maryland  High  Schools. 
***  Given  by  the  College  and  awarded  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Principals  of  the  State  High 
Schools  to  worthy  students  who  are  not  able  to  pay  all  of  their  college  expenses. 

With  respect  to  the  activities  of  the  institution-  in  relation  to 
the  State  appropriation  for  scholarships,  the  President  states: 

"Western  Maryland  College  draws  its  enrolment  very 
largely  from  the  State  of  Maryland. 

"A  large  percentage  of  the  students  prepare  to  teach,  and 
do  teach,  in  the  high  schools  of  the  State.  (This  percentage 
is  higher  than  in  any  other  State-aided  college  of  the  State.) 

"Western  Maryland  College  specializes  in  the  training  of 
high  school  teachers  for  the  State,  and  is  one  of  the  import- 
ant sources  of  supply  for  high  school  teachers.  In  this,  and  in 
other  ways,  the  College  makes  a  great  contribution  to  higher 
education  in  the  State  of  Maryland. 

"The  holders  of  these  scholarships  are  bonded  to  teach 
and  are  definitely  prepared  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education  for  high  school  teachers. 


''Western  Maryland  College  prepares  not  only  these  State 
scholarship  students — some  86  in  all  (about  21  are  graduated 
each  3'ear) — but  adds  other  students  sufficient  to  multiply 
this  number  by^our.  Last  year  we  prepared  85  high  school 
teachers,  and  more  than  three-fourths  of  them  are  teaching 
in  Maryland.  ^Maryland  still  imports  about  one-third  of  its 
high  school  teachers. 

''In  order  to  meet,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  requirements 
of  the  'Additional  Regulations  for  the  Training  of  High 
School  Teachers  for  Maryland,'  the  College  has  added  teach- 
ing force  and  equipment  at  considerable  expense,  and,  in 
order  to  meet  these  requirements  as  they  should  be  met,  this 
expenditure  will  need  to  be  increased. 

"The  Education  Faculty,  including  Critic  Teachers  and 
the  Extension  Teachers,  and  the  necessary  traveling  expenses 
of  the  Extension  Teachers  and  transportation  of  College 
Teachers  and  students  for  observation  and  practice  teaching, 
requires  an  annual  budget  of  820,174.25.  This  includes  onty 
the  full-time  teachers  of  the  Department  of  Education  and 
the  pro-rated  salaries  of  the  part-time  teachers  of  education. 
There  must  be  provided  an  additional  full-time  teacher  in 
this  department,  and  more  adequate  compensation  for  the 
Critic  Teachers.  This  '^ill  increase  the  budget  at  least  85,000, 
bringing  the  annual  budget  of  the  Department  of  Education 
to  825,174.25. 

"The  State  appropriation  to  the  College  is  842,700.  832,700 
is  allowed  for  tuition  and  full  scholarships,  and  810,000  was 
placed  in  the  Governor's  supplementary  budget  to  take  care 
of  the  interest  on  the  debt  on  the  new  Science  Hall,  and  for 
the  additional  expenditure  for  the  upkeep  of  this  building. 
In  return  for  the  appropriation,  we  give  scholarships  amount- 
ing to  833,200  and  provide  for  a  budget  of  820,174.25  for  the 
Department  of  Education.  This  leaves  a  deficit  of  820,674.25, 
which  will  be  increased  by  85,000  to  take  care  of  the  addi- 
tional teacher  and  expenses  of  the  Department  of  Education. 
We  feel  that  the  State  should  take  care  of  this  deficit, 
$25,674.25." 

Graduates  of  Western  Maryland  College  Prepared  to  Meet  the  Requirements 

of  the  State  Department  of  Education  to  Teach  in  the  High  Schools 

of  Maryland— 1921-22  to  1929-30 

Year  Men         \Yoinen  Total 

1921-22 10  2.5  35 

1922-23 12  24  36 

1923-24 17  33  50 

1924-25 22  45  67 

1925-26 31  43  74 

1926-27 20  39  59 

1927-28 16  46  62 

1928-29 26  46  72 

1929-30 28  57  85 

182  358  540 


bi) 


Of  the  above  graduates,  the  following  were  State  scholarship 

students : 

Year  Men 

1921-22 10 

1922-23 6 

1923-24 6 

1924-25 5 

1925-26 11 

1926-27 3 

1927-28 5 

1928-29 6 

1929-30 9 

eT 


t'omen 

Total 

4 

14 

7 

13 

8 

14 

5 

10 

8 

19 

3 

6 

9 

14 

8 

14 

10 

19 

62 


123 


In  addition  to  preparing  high  school  teachers  for  the  State, 

Western  Maryland   College  has  offered    extension    courses    for 

teachers-in-service.      The   enrolment   for  the  years   1921-22   to 

1929-30  is  as  follows: 

Year  Men 

1921-22 13 

1922-23 18 

1923-24 13 

1924-25 10 

1925-26 17 

1926-27 13 

1927-28 13 

1928-29 20 

1929-30 31 

lis 


Women 

Total 

44 

57 

41 

59 

50 

63 

33 

43 

58 

75 

88 

101 

84 

97 

85 

105 

79 

110 

562 


710 


The  income  and  disbursements  for  the  year  1929-30  are  stated 
as  follows: 

Receipts : 

From  Tuition $  41 ,247.77 

From  Fees 6,088.00 

From  Income 37,500.00 

From  Operations,  donations,  meals,  etc 71,112.96 

From  State  of  Maryland 42,700.00 

From  Other  Income  (Books,  old  accounts,  etc.) 30,123.58 

Total $228,772^31 

Expenses : 

Administration \  »  nA  Aa^  no 

Instruction /  ^  94,46o.08 

Other  Employees 30,765.14 

Maintenance 14,627.67 

Operation 61,046.82 

Advertising 2,058.05 

Catalogues,  etc 1,074.60 

Rent 

Insurance 6,490.14 

Books 8,835.82 

Apparatus *. 

Interest 4,698.26 

Other 6,362.80 

Total $230,424.3"8 

Net  Deficit $     1,65^^ 
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STUDENTS  DOING  FULL  REGULAR  WORK  IN  THE 

FOUR  UNDERGRADUATE  COLLEGE  CLASSES, 

AND  SPECIAL. 


1929-30 

1928-29 

1927-28 

1926-27 

1925-26 

Average 

SENIOR 

Men 

45    *42 

36     *33 

25     *23 

32     *28 

44     *42 

36.4*33.6 

Women 

60     *58 

55    *54 

48    *48 

44    *43 

44    *44 

50.2*49.4 

Total 

105    *100 

91     *87 

73    *71 

76    *71 

88    *86 

86.6  *83.0 

JUNIOR 

Men 

29 

48 

49 

27 

28 

36.2 

Women 

48 

64 

58 

52 

43 

53 

Total 

77 

112 

107 

79 

71 

89.2 

SOPHOMORE 

Men  

51 

39 

50 

38 

51 

45.8 

Women 

59 

50 

61 

60 

54 

56.8 

Total 

110 

89 

111 

98 

105 

102.6 

FRESHMAN 

Men 

55 

54 

66 

85 

72 

66.4 

Women 

60 

71 

65 

67 

71 

66.8 

Total 

115 

125 

131 

152 

143 

133.2 

SPECIAL 

(Includi 

ng  extens 

ion  stude 

nts.) 

Men  

32 

20 

13 

14 

17 

19.2 

Women 

86 

92 

87 

87 

67 

83  8 

Total 

118 

112 

100 

101 

84 

103 

TOTAL 

Men 

212 

197 

203 

196 

212 

204 

Women 

313 

332 

319 

310 

279 

310.6 

GRAND  TOTAL 

525 

529 

522 

506 

491 

514.6 

'  Number  of  Seniors  who  actually  graduated  at  end  of  s  ear. 
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Charlotte  Hall  School 

Charlotte  Hall,  in  St.  Mary's  County,  Md.,  is  a  preparatory 
school  for  boys,  located  on  the  State  road,  thirty-five  miles  from 
Washington  and  sixty-five  miles  from  Baltimore,  and  occupies  a 
central  position  in  relation  to  St.  Mary's,  Charles,  Calvert  and 
Prince  George's  Counties. 

The  origin  of  Charlotte  Hall  School  dates  from  the  early  days 
of  our  Colonial  history,  when  our  forefathers,  in  the  midst  of  the 
trials  and  struggles  incident  to  that  period,  found  time  and  incli- 
nation to  provide  for  the  "hberal  and  pious  education  of  the 
youth  of  this  Province,  the  better  to  fit  them  for  the  discharge 
of  their  duties,  *  *  *  either  in  regard  to  the  Church  or  State." 
Its  history  may  be  traced  directly  back  to  the  free  public  schools 
established  in  St.  Mary's  County,  under  the  General  Act  of  1723, 
''for  the  encouragement  of  learning  and  erecting  schools  in  the 
several  counties  within  this  Province."  In  1774  the  free  schools 
of  St.  Mary's,  Charles  and  Prince  George's  Counties  were  united, 
their  funds  were  merged  and  a  school  for  the  three  counties  was 
ordered  to  be  erected  at  "The  Cool  Springs,"  to  be  known  as 
Charlotte  Hall  School  in  honor  of  Queen  Charlotte  of  England. 
The  School  was  first  opened  on  January  1,  1796,  since  which 
date  its  work  has  been  continuous. 

The  campus  embraces  about  12  acres,  affording  ample  ground 
for  military  exercises  and  sports,  while  the  complete  estate  of  the 
School  comprises  some  325  acres.  The  buildings,  five  in  number, 
are  generally  modern  and  effective  for  the  purpose.  The  property 
of  the  School  has  an  estimated  value  of  $219,000. 

The  staff  and  employees  of  the  School  are  reported  as  follows: 

Staff  and  Employees  Number 

Executives 1 

Full-time  Professors 6 

Part-time  Professors 

Assistants — Full  Time 

Assistants — Part  Time ■. . . . 

Other  Instructors  (School  Physician) 1 

Librarians 

Secretaries  and  other  Executive  Assistants 

All  other  Employees 10 

Students  Number 

Number  in  attendance  (1929-1930)  (including  day  students) 105 

Distribution  of  Students: 

City  of  Baltimore 17 

Counties  of  Maryland 53 

District  of  Columbia 18 

Others,  outside  of  State 17 

Number  of  boarding  students  who  can  be  cared 

for  with  present  plant  and  equipment 86 

Note — A  new  building  now  being  constructed  out  of  endow- 
ment funds  available  will  provide  facilities  for  19  additional 
boarding  students. 
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The  courses  of  study,  which  have  been  approved  by  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  have  been  arranged  with  special 
regard  to  the  needs  of  two  distinct  classes  of  students.  The 
Classical  Course,  which  requires  four  years  of  foreign  languages, 
is  designed  to  prepare  the  student  for  college  or  professional  life. 
The  Commercial  Course,  which  includes  bookkeeping,  stenog- 
raphy and  typewriting  and  business  practice,  and  requires  only 
two  years  of  a  foreign  language,  is  provided  for  those  who  seek  a 
practical  business  education.  One  of  the  distinctive  features  of 
Charlotte  Hall  School  is  the  organization  of  the  students  under 
the  military  system. 

With  respect  to  the  activities  of  the  School,  the  Principal 
reports  as  follows : 

"Regular  secondary  school  courses  were  given  in  mathe- 
matics, science,  English,  history,  foreign  languages  (Latin, 
French,  and  Spanish),  public  speaking,  and  business  subjects; 
and  one  year  of  advanced  work  was  given  in  mathematics, 
languages,  science,  history,  and  sociology.  The  extra-curri- 
cular activities  included  military  science  (theoretical  and 
practical),  athletics,  debating,  dramatics,  music  (orchestra), 
and  publishing  a  school  paper." 

The  number  of  students  in  1929-30  was  105,  divided  in  the 
various  classes  as  follows:  Classical,  62;  Business,  33,  and  Special, 
10.  ' 

Since  1898  the  School  has  been  receiving  State  aid,  that  for 
the  year  1929-30  being  $8,500,  in  consideration  of  29  scholarships. 
A  continuation  of  this  aid  appears  necessary  for  the  present. 

Now  that  the  State  road  puts  the  School  in  close  communication 
with  the  cities  of  Washington  and  Baltimore,  it  should  be  possible 
for  the  School  to  constantly  add  to  its  clientele  and  to  gradually 
become  self-sustaining. 

The  income  and  disbursements  for  the  year  1929-30  are  stated 
as  follows: 

Receipts : 

From  Tuition \goj  242  51 

From  Fees  (including  board  and  room) /       ' 

From  Income  (Keech  Fund  income) *1,250.00 

From  Operations,  Donations,  Meals,  etc 

From  State  of  Maryland 8,500.00 

From  Other  Income 367.61 

Total $41,360.12 
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Expenses : 

Administration ] 

Instruction [$18,972.50 

Other  Employees J 

Maintenance 2,225.25 

Operation 16,993.72 

Advertising 

Catalogues,  etc 

Rent 

Insurance  and  Taxes 1,084.24 

Books,  School  Supplies •. 325.37 

Apparatus 

Interest 713.06 

Other 654.67 

Total $40,968.81 

Net  Income  (approximate) $      391.31 

*  The  School  reports  endowment  income  during  the  year  of  51,250.00,  received  from  a  fund  of 
S25,000,  which  fund  remained  under  the  control  of  the  donor  and  has  since  been  diverted  for  use 
in  the  construction  of  a  new  building  at  the  School,  so  that  the  same  amount  of  income  will  not 
be  available  hereafter. 

St.  Mary's  Female  Seminary 

St.  Mary's  Female  Seminary,  located  at  St.  Mary's  City,  Md., 
is  a  school  for  girls,  now  established  on  a  high  school  and  junior 
college  level,  including  a  business  and  secretarial  course. 

The  School,  which  was  founded  under  the  laws  of  Maryland  in 
1839,  is  non-sectarian.  It  has  a  historj^  of  unique  interest  and 
reports  indicate  effective  operation. 

The  buildiags,  five  in  number,  are  set  in  extensive  grounds,  with 
water  on  three  sides,  which  makes  the  location  particularly 
attractive,  the  value  of  the  property  of  the  School  being  esti- 
mated at  §260,000. 

The  staff  and  emploj'ees  of  the  School  are  reported  as  follows: 


Staff  and  Employees 

Executives 

Full  time  Professors 

Part  time  Professors 

Assistants — Full  time 

Assistants — Part  time 

Other  Instructors  (School  Physician) 

Librarians 

Secretaries  and  other  Executive  Assistants 

All  other  emploj'ees 


Students 

Number  in  attendance  (1929-1930) 

Distribution  of  Students: 

City  of  Baltimore 

Counties  of  Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Others,  outside  of  State 

Number  of  students  who  can  be  cared  for 

with  present  plant  and  equipment 85 


Men 
1 


Women 

77 

9 
54 
11 

3 


Number 
1 

8 


Total 

78 


55 

11 

3 
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The  State  appropriates  S10,000  annually  in  consideration  of  29 
scholarships,  one  from  each  count}'  and  six  from  Baltimore  City. 

The  School  has  an  earnest  Alumnae  Association,  and  because  of 
its  historical  interest  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
of  Mar\'land  maintain  three  memorial  scholarships,  each  for  a 
period  of  four  years,  and  the  Man,dand  Line  Chapter,  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution,  one  scholarship,  while  several  other 
scholarships  have  been  provided  by  interested  individuals. 

The  curricula  generally  follow  courses  outlined  by  the  Marj-- 
land  State  Department  of  Education. 

It  is  one  of  the  few  institutions  for  advanced  learning  in  this 
section  of  the  State,  and  is  performing  important  service. 

With  respect  to  the  acti\nties  of  the  School,  the  principal 
reports  as  follows: 

"St.  :\laiy's  Seminaiy  during  the  year  (1929-19.30)  had 
the  largest  enrolment  of  boarding  pupils  in  its  history-.  The 
facult}'  is  made  up  of  academic  teachers  holding  M.  A. 
degrees,  and  throughout  the  year  a  high  level  of  achieve- 
ment was  maintained.  A  class  of  20  was  graduated  from 
the  High  School,  75  per  cent,  of  whom  went  on  to  higher 
institutions  of  learning.  The  first  class  of  four  girls  was 
graduated  from  the  Junior  College,  which  has  been  in  exist- 
ence three  years.  Two  of  these  were  admitted  to  the  Junior 
Class  of  Western  ^Maryland  College.  The  Junior  College 
was  inspected  by  the  State  Department  of  Education,  and 
by  delegations  from  Maryland  University  and  Hood  College. 
The  State  Department  of  Education  gave  approval  of  its 
work  and  recommended  our  graduates  be  admitted  to  tenta- 
tive Junior  Class  standing  in  any  college  to  which  thej'  may 
wish  to  transfer.  We  had  two  new  half  scholarships  given 
during  the  year. 

Improvemexts  Made  durixg  the  Year.— '"The  wing  was 
completed  during  the  late  summer  of  1929,  the  Study  Hall 
and  laboratories  equipped  and  ready  for  use  by  first  of 
November.  Effectiveness  of  work  increased  100  per  cent, 
with  availability  of  Study  Hall.  Added  200  volumes  to 
hbrary,  mostlj'  for  Junior  College  work,  and  increased 
science  equipment  to  make  work  adequate.  It  was  found 
necessary  to  add  a  full-time  secretary'  and  assistant  to  the 
Principal  in  January.  At  the  close  of  school  in  June,  the 
trustees  decided  to  add  an  Art  Department.  To  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  the  work  and  to  make  the  distinction 
between  Junior  College  and  High  School  more  decided,  at 
the  beginning  of  school  this  fall,  a  member  of  the  faculty 
was  appointed  Associate  Dean  of  the  Junior  College,  and 
another  Associate  Principal  of  the  High  School." 
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The  income  and  disbursements  for  the  year  1929-30  are  stated 
as  follows: 

Receipts : 

From  Tuition     ....  k24,436.88 

Irom  tees  (including  board,  room,  etc.) J 

From  Income 

From  Operations,  donations,  meals,  etc 

From  State  of  Maryland 10,000.00 

From  Other  Income 8.63 

Total $34,445.51 

Expenses : 

Administration 1 

Instruction '. .$14,721.54 

Other  Employees J 

Maintenance 910.64 

Operation 12,633.15 

Advertising 118.92 

Catalogues,  etc 210.50 

Rent 

Insurance 820.04 

Books,  School  Supplies,  etc 1,665.33 

Apparatus 

Interest 3,116.58 

Other 397.94 

Total $34,594.64 

Net  Deficit  from  Operations $      149.13 
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The  University  of  Maryland 

Control  of  the  University  of  Maryland  is  vested  in  a  Board  of 
nine  Regents,  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  confirmed  by  the 
State  Senate  for  terms  of  nine  years  each.  The  general  admini- 
stration of  the  University  is  vested  in  the  President.  An  advi- 
sory body,  designated  as  the  "University  Senate,"  composed  of 
the  President,  the  Assistants  to  the  President,  the  Director  of  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  the  Director  of  the  Extension 
Service,  and  the  Deans  of  the  several  colleges.  The  University 
Senate  acts  upon  all  matters  having  relation  to  the  University  as 
a  whole,  or  to  co-operative  work  between  the  constituent  groups. 
Each  school  has  its  own  Faculty  Council,  composed  of  the  Dean 
and  members  of  its  Faculty;  each  Faculty  Council  administers 
the  affairs  of  the  group  it  represents. 

Board  of  Regents 

Samuel  M.  Shoemaker,  Chairman 1924-1933 

Eccleston,  Baltimore  County. 

George  M.  Shriver* 1928-1933 

Baltimore  and  Charles  Streets,  Baltimore. 

John  M.  Dennis,  Treasurer 1923-1932 

Union  Trust  Company,  Baltimore. 

Dr.  Frank  J.  Goodnow 1922-1931 

911  Poplar  Hill  Road,  Roland  Park,  Baltimore. 

John  E.  Raine 1930-1939 

1200  St.  Paul  Street,  Baltimore. 

Chades  C.  Gelder 1929-1938 

Princess  Anne,  Somerset  County. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Skinner,  Secretary 1927-1936 

Kensington,  Montgomery  County. 

E.  Brooke  Leef 1927-1935 

Silver  Spring,  Montgomery  County. 

Henry  Holzapfel 1925-1934 

Hagerstown,  Washington  County. 

President  of  the  University 
Raymond  A.  Pearson,  M.  S.,  D.  Agr.,  LL.  D. 
College  Park,  Maryland. 
*  Appointed  to  fill  unexpired  term  of  the  late  Robert  Grain, 
t  Appointed  1927  to  succeed  B.  John  Black. 
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Introductory  Statement 

The  two  main  divisions  of  the  University  of  Maryland  are 
located,  respectively,  in  College  Park  and  Baltimore. 

In  Baltimore  there  are,  besides  the  University  Hospital  and 
the  School  of  Nursing,  four  professional  colleges,  viz. :  ]\IecUcine, 
Dentistry,  Pharmacy  and  Law.  All  of  these  schools  are  among 
the  oldest  of  their  kind  in  the  United  States.  The  School  of 
]\Iedicine  was  founded  in  1807.  The  School  of  Dentistry  is  the 
oldest  in  the  world. 

At  College  Park  there  are  J5ve  colleges — Agriculture,  Arts  and 
Sciences,  Education,  Engineering,  and  Home  Economics;  also  a 
Graduate  School,  Agricultural  and  Engineering  Experiment 
Stations,  and  the  headquarters  of  the  extension  work  in  Agricul- 
ture and  Home  Economics. 

The  institution  at  College  Park  was  founded  in  1856.  It  became 
the  land-grant  institution  of  Maryland  after  the  passage  of  the 
Federal  Land-Grant  Act  in  1862  and  the  adoption  of  the  terms  of 
this  Act  by  the  State  of  Maryland.  It  is  the  second  oldest  land- 
grant  institution  in  the  United  States. 

The  several  institutions  in  Baltimore  and  College  Park  are 
combined  as  the  University  of  Maryland,  by  Chapter  480,  Acts  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  :\Iaryland,  1920. 

There  are  1486  students  at  College  Park,  exclusive  of  summer 
school  and  short-course  students,  and  1436  in  Baltimore.  In 
1916  two  women  students  were  admitted  at  College  Park,  which 
now  has  323  women.  A  much  smaller  group  of  women  is  in 
attendance  in  the  Baltimore  schools. 

The  standards  of  educational  w^ork  in  the  University  now 
compare  favorably  with  those  obtaining  in  other  states.  Much 
improvement  in  regard  to  standards  has  been  made  in  the  last 
six  or  eight  j^ears. 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  the  schools  of  the  University, 
divided  between  the  two  locations,  can  be  satisfactorily  conducted. 

A  considerable  number  of  State  Universities  have  their  work 
divided  between  two  establishments  located  at  different  points  in 
the  State. 

The  University  of  Illinois  has  its  main  plant  at  Urbana  and  its 
Medical,  Dental,  and  Pharmacy  Schools  in  Chicago,  about  125 
miles  distant. 

The  University  of  Tennessee  has  its  main  plant  at  Knoxville, 
while  its  School  of  Medicine  is  in  Memphis. 
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The  University  of  Nebraska  has  its  main  plant  in  the  city  of 
Lincoln.  Its  Agricultural  College  is  located  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
same  city,  while  its  School  of  Medicine  is  in  Omaha. 

The  University  of  Oregon  has  its  main  plant,  including  the  Law 
School,  at  Eugene,  while  its  School  of  Medicine  is  at  Portland. 

The  University  of  Minnesota  has  its  main  plant  in  Minneapolis. 
Its  School  of  Agriculture  is  about  half-way  between  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Paul. 

The  University  of  Kansas  has  its  main  plant  at  Lawrence,  where 
some  Medical  instruction  is  given.  Other  medical  instruction,  in 
the  higher  j^ears,  is  given  in  Kansas  City. 

The  University  of  California  is  located  at  Berkeley,  near  San 
Francisco,  with  a  southern  branch  at  Los  Angeles.  The  chnical 
departments  of  its  Medical  School  are  in  San  Francisco. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  schools  that  are  fairly  isolated 
from  other  activities.  The  preponderance  of  sentiment,  however, 
appears  to  favor  the  location  of  the  larger  schools  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  or  near  metropolitan  areas.  While  there  are  some  difficul- 
ties and  certain  disadvantages  in  the  administration  of  the  several 
schools  separated  from  one  another,  in  the  case  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  the  development  has  been  such  that  a  division  of  the 
schools  has  seemed  to  be  desirable.  The  Schools  of  Law,  Medi- 
cine, Dentistry,  Pharmacy  and  Nursing  are  located  in  Baltimore, 
whence  most  of  their  students  have  been  drawn  and  where  their 
contacts  with  the  life  and  activities  of  the  city  are  helpful,  rather 
than  detrimental. 

The  Schools  of  Agriculture,  Engineering,  Arts  and  Sciences,  etc., 
located  at  College  Park,  thirty  (30)  miles  from  Baltimore,  and  but 
eight  (8)  miles  from  Washington,  are  in  environs  affording  a  more 
extended  campus  and  better  facilities  for  experimentation  than 
would  be  possible  nearer  a  large  city;  moreover,  the  faculties  and 
students  have  the  advantage  of  ready  access  to  libraries  and  other 
avenues  of  research,  both  in  Baltimore  and  Washington. 

The  locations  of  the  schools,  respectively,  have  evidently  not 
interfered  with  their  development,  and  through  their  consolidation 
in  the  University  of  Maryland,  the  handicaps  incident  to  the 
operation  of  two  independent  schools  have,  in  part,  been  overcome. 
The  total  budget  (as  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
University  of  Maryland  and  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  in 
their  dual  capacity,  as  allocated  between  the  several  schools  and 
their  activities,  and  the  sources  of  same)  is  as  follows: 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND 

Summary  of  Budget  as  Adopted  by  the  Board  of  Regents  for  the  Year  1930-1931 

Total  [Maintenance  Funds 

Budget  Federal              State       Fees,  Sales, 

1930-1931  Funds                Funds             etc. 
Baltimore : 

Central      Office      & 

Library S  33,181.00  S20,000.00      S  13,181.00 

School  of  Medicine.        244,650.00  42,500.00       202,150.00 

School  of  Dentistry.        169,653.82  5,000.00        164,653.82 

School  of  Law 32,926. .50  5,030.00          27,926.50 

School  of  Pharmacy.        103,4.57.62  10,000.00         93,457.62 

Uniyersity  Hospital        375,854.00  56,500.00       319,354.00 

Total ~  S959,722.94  $139,000.00      $820,722.94 

College  Park : 

Educational  Work..      $835,841.19      $48,365.00      $311,947.44     $475,528.75 
Agricultural         and 

Home   Economics 

Extension 254,462.62      1.35,675.51        148,787.11 

Additional     County 

Funds        handled 

direct  by  County 

Officers 65,712.00  65,712.00 

Agrl.       Experiment 

Station 187,070.00       90,000.00         81,500.00         15,570.00 

Mining  Extension...  4,200.00         2,100.00  2,100.00 

Total $1,377,285.81    $276,140^  "^44,334.55      $556,810.75 

Princess  Amie : 

Eastern  Branch  for 
Negroes $45,970.00     $10,000.00       $25,120.00       $10,850.00 

Total  University 
Activities $2,382,978.75    $286,140.51     $708,454.-55  $1,388,383.69 

Public      Service     and 
Regulatory  Activities : 

Seed  Inspection $10,000.00  $10,000.00 

Fertilizer    &   Stock 
Feed  Inspection..  33,5.50.00  833,5.50.00 

Horticulture  Inspec- 
tion and  Extension         13,900.00  13,900.00 

Insect  Control 25,000.00  25,000.00 

State  Dept.  of  For- 
estry          54,324.00  54,324.00 

Md.    Geological 
Survey 19,000.00  19,000.00 

Md.    Weather    Ser- 
vice   2,575.00  2,575.00 

State       Dairymen's 
Association 5,000.00  5,000.00 

Total $163,349.00  $129,799.00       $33,550.00 

State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture: 

Live    Stock    San'ty 

Service $196,190.00  $196,190.00 

Executive  Ex-pense..  6,000.00  6,000.00 

Total $202,190.00  $202,190.00 

Grand  Total $2/748,il775    $2S6,140.51  $1,040,443.55  $1,421,933.69 
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It  will  bo  noted  that,  of  the  total  of §1,040.443.55 

reahzed   from   State  funds,    there    is    applicable 
strictly  to  the  conduct  of  the  several  schools  at — 

Baltimore ' 8139,000.00 

College  Park 311,947.44 

Princess  Anne 25,120.00  S      476,067.44 

In  addition,  there  is  S148,787.11  applicable  to  Agricultural 
and  Home  Economics  Extension  and  $81,500  to  research  work  of 
the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  both  of  which  are  closely 
allied  with  the  college  work.  \Yith  the  exception  of  S2,100  de- 
voted to  Mining  Extension,  the  balance  of  the  State  appropria- 
tion, amounting  to  S331,989,  represents  distinctly  State  acti\ities, 
such  as  the  Department  of  Forestn.',  Geological  Survey,  Live 
Stock  Sanitary  Service,  and  so  forth,  conducted  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Regents  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
officers  and  staff,  using  the  facilities  of  the  Univer.sity  of  ^larj'- 
land.  But  for  the  incidental  services  so  rendered  by  the  University 
staff,  these  essential  ser\4ces  would  needs  be  conducted  by  the 
State,  under  a  separate  organization  or  bureau,  and,  perhaps,  at 
an  enlarged  expense. 

This  is  not  only  an  economy  to  the  State,  but  there  is  afforded 
to  the  University  and  its  students  wide  opportunity  for  research 
and  practical  application  of  the  knowledge  and  principles  developed 
in  the  study  and  research  in  the  schools. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  issues  reports  and 
statistics  on  all  land  grant  institutions  and  State  Universities. 

From  their  recent  report,  the  following  data  have  been  gleaned: 

The  State  appropriation  for  teaching  students  in  the  University 
of  Maryland  is  equivalent  to  an  average  of  twenty-three  cents 
per  capita  of  total  population.  For  some  comparable  States,  the 
corresponding  figures  are  as  follows: 

Kentucky 37  cents 

Tennessee 29  cents 

North  Carolina 80  cents 

South  Carohna 38  cents 

For  the  States  which  may  be  termed  the  more  wealth}^,  because 
of  greater  relative  industrial  activity,  the  figures  are  much  larger. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  States'  appropriations  for 
maintenance  onh'  of  colleges  in  various  States  in  relation  to  the 
population  thereof;  also  the  students'  fees,  shovsnng  the  cost  to 
the  State  per  student  and  comparing  the  States'  appropriations 
witli  the  students'  fees: 
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ExDowMEXT  Funds 

Notwithstanding  the  long  service  and  extensive  work  of  high 
character  by  the  University  of  Maryland,  there  is  a  notable  lack 
of  endowment  funds.  This  is  no  doubt  accounted  for,  in  part,  by 
the  fact  that  the  schools  at  Baltimore  were  for  many  generations 
conducted  as  private  schools,  during  which  their  continued  main- 
tenance over  many  tr^dng  periods  called  for  substantial  contri- 
butions on  the  part  of  those  interested.  These  contributions  went 
towards  the  current  operating  costs  rather  than  to  the  develop- 
ment of  substantial  endowTiients. 

Another  and,  perhaps,  more  potent  reason  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  present  schools  have  resulted  from  the  combination  of  a 
number  of  different  schools,  and  there  has  not  been  the  definite 
interest  or  the  cohesiveness  ordinarily  found  among  the  alumni  of 
universities. 

In  recent  years,  there  has  developed  a  more  definite  sense  of 
unanimity  and  "University  spirit,"  and  with  a  continual  growth 
and  development  of  the  schools  on  advanced  Hnes,  there  will  no 
doubt  be  displaj'ed  by  the  large,  and  in  many  instances  notable, 
alumni  a  more  definite  interest  in  this  feature  of  the  University. 

From  time  to  time  endowments  have  been  made  to  the  Univer- 
sity, to  which  have  recently  been  added  substantial  amounts, 
donated  by  those  influenced  largety  b\^  the  more  advanced  work 
undertaken  in  the  diflerent  schools. 

ExDowMEXT  Funds 

At  College  Park 

Land-grant  Fund,  from  the  sale  of  public  lands SI  17,500.00 

Yielding  annual  income  of S6,856.19 

Goddard  Fund— annual  income— about        150.00 3,000.00 

Class  of  1908 — donation  toward  a  General  Endowment  Fund ....  1 ,000.00 

At  Baltimore 

Endowment  Fund — administered  by  an  organization  provided 
bv  State  law,  Dean  .J.  M.  H.  Rowland,  Treasurer.  On  Decem- 
ber .31,   1929,   this  fund  amounted  to $127,113.2.3 

Of  this  amount,  approximately  S102,000  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Medical  School  and  a  portion  of  the  income  is  used  for  scholar- 
ships. The  balance  of  the  income  is  added  to  the  principal  fund. 
Other  items  included  in  the  above  total  are  a  general  endow- 
ment fund,  which  was  started  for  the  use  of  the  Medical  School, 
and  Law  School,  §18,550;  three  funds  for  the  University  Hos- 
pital, total  S5,777;  four  funds  for  the  Schools  of  Law,  Denti.s- 
try,  and  Pharmacy,  total  -SI, 104. 

Additional  Endowment  Fund — a  gift  from  Capt.  Isaac  E. 
Emerson,  producing  annual  income  of  S6,000.00.  Value  on 
basis  of  6  per  cent,  yield 100,000.00 
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(Three-fourths  used  in  the  interest  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy 

and  one-fourth  in  the  interest  of  the  School  of  Medicine.) 

Clarence  and  Genevra  Warfield  Fund — as  reported  by  the  Safe 

Deposit  and  Trust  Company — for  scholarships  in  the  School 

of  Medicine  (does  not  increase  income  of  the  Medical  School).        43,029.03 

Weaver  Estate — is  expected  to  yield  approximately 100,000.00 

(A  considerable  amount  claimed  by  contestants.) 

Coit  Estate — is  expected  to  yield  approximately 120,000.00 

These  last  two  items  are  now  being  cared  for  by  the  Attorney  General 
and,  when  adjusted,  the  proceeds  will  be  available  for  the  benefit  of  the 
School  of  Medicine. 

CONDENSED  HISTORY 

Baltimore  Schools 

The  University  of  Maryland  was  founded  in  1807  and  chartered 
in  1808.  The  School  of  Medicine,  fifth  oldest  in  the  United  States, 
has  been  in  continuous  operation  ever  since. 

The  above-mentioned  charter  also  provided  for  a  School  of  Law. 
Instruction  in  law  began  in  1823  and  was  suspended  in  1836,  due  to 
a  lack  of  financial  support.  The  School  of  Law  was  revived 
through  reorganization  in  1869  and  has  since  given  regular  and 
continuous  instruction. 

The  School  of  Dentistry  was  established  through  amendment  of 
original  charter  in  1882.  The  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Sur- 
gery, chartered  in  1840,  and  purchased  in  1923  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland,  the  title  being  perpetuated  by  the  University, 
is  the  oldest  school  of  its  type  in  the  world,  and  has  given  con- 
tinuous instruction  since  its  charter  date  (1840). 

The  Maryland  School  of  Pharmacy  was  chartered  in  1841, 
taken  over  by  the  University  of  Maryland  in  1904  and  given  the 
title  of  University  of  Maryland  School  of  Pharmacy.  It  is  the 
second  oldest  school  of  its  type  in  this  country,  and  its  operation 
has  been  continuous  since  the  original  charter  was  granted. 

The  School  of  Nursing  was  established  in  1889,  and  has  been  in 
continuous  operation  since  its  organization. 

College  Park  Branch 

The  several  colleges  located  at  College  Park  have  developed 
from  the  institution  established  there  in  1856,  and  which  later 
became  the  Land  Grant  institution  of  Maryland.  During  the 
first  few  years  of  its  existence,  this  college  was  under  private 
management.  The  terms  of  the  Federal  Land  Grant  Act  of  1862 
were  accepted  in  1864  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland, 
making  the  college,  in  part,  a  State  institution. 


In  1916  the  General  Assembly  granted  a  new  charter  to  the 
College  and  made  it  the  ^larj-land  State  College. 

An  appraisal  of  the  property-  at  College  Park  was  made  in  1918, 
as  follows: 

Buildings 8569,397 

Equipment 161,468 

Land 85,800 

Livestock 6,500     $823,165 

These  figures  give  a  fairly  correct  idea  of  the  actual  value  of 
the  property  taken  over  by  the  State.  Appreciation  of  these 
items,  and  improvements  in  recent  3'ears,  add  considerably  to 
this  original  valuation. 

Besides  the  five  undergraduate  Colleges,  there  is  a  Graduate 
College.    A  summer  school  is  operated  for  a  term  of  sLx  weeks. 

The  University  is  co-educational  in  all  of  its  branches.  All 
students  pay  charges  and  fees,  amounting  to  approximately  S160 
a  year  per  student.  Students  from  states  other  than  Man,'land 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  pay  additional  fees  amounting  to 
from  S125  to  $150  per  student  a  year.  Board  and  other  living 
expenses  amount  to  approximately  8375  and  upwards. 

Financial  operations  of  the  various  branches  of  the  work  under 
the  Board  of  Regents,  except  the  Baltimore  schools  and  hospital, 
are  recorded  in  the  main  office  at  College  Park. 

Brief  Merger  Data 

For  more  than  a  decade  prior  to  1913  there  existed  in  Baltimore 
— exclusive  of  Johns  Hopkins  Lniversity  Medical  Department 
— four  Schools  of  ^Medicine,  ranking  about  equally  in  merit 
and  student  enrolment.  Due  to  advancement  in  medical 
teaching,  higher  entrance  requirements  and  pressure  brought  to 
bear  by  the  American  Council  on  ^Medical  Education  in  its  efforts 
to  improve  medical  training  and  at  the  same  time  to  do  away  with 
unjustifiable  competition  in  certain  so-called  medical  centers, 
the  four  schools,  between  the  j^ears  1913  and  1916,  through 
merger,  came  under  the  control  of  the  University  of  ]Mar}'land. 

Prior  to  the  year  1911,  three  Schools  of  Law  were  in  active  exis- 
tence in  Baltimore.  Two  of  these  combined  their  interests  in  1911, 
and  the  school  thus  created  merged  with  the  University  of  !Marj''- 
land  School  of  Law  in  1913. 

For  a  period  of  almost  two  decades  there  existed  in  Baltimore 
three  Schools  of  Dentistry-  having  about  equal  standing  and  stu- 
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dent  enrolment.  One  consolidated  with  the  University  School 
of  Dentistry  in  1913  and  the  other  was  purchased  outright  by 
the  University  of  Maryland  in  1923.  The  reasons  assignable  for 
such  action  are  the  same  as  those  presented  in  the  case  of 
medicine. 

It  will  be  noted  that  all  mergers  of  the  Baltimore  institutions 
were  effected  in  advance  of  1920,  in  which  year  the  consolidation 
of  the  Maryland  State  College  of  Agriculture  with  the  University 
of  Marjdand  took  place.  Lacking  an  academic  department,  the 
old  University  of  Marjdand  found  itself  in  the  unenviable  position 
of  being  a  university  in  name  only  and  without  defense  on  which 
to  support  a  claim  as  an  institution  of  university  rank. 

The  mergers  of  the  various  Schools  with  the  development  of  the 
academic  departments  brought  early  recognition  of  accrediting 
agencies,  granting  to  the  institution  university  rank;  this  action 
resulted  in  increased  prestige  and  provided  the  basis  for  the 
gradual  growth  that  the  colleges  and  schools  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  have  undergone  during  recent  years.  Without  university 
connections  it  is  conceivable  that  the  professional  schools  would 
have  found  it  next  to  impossible  to  obtain  or  maintain  a  Class 
"A"  rating  under  the  increasingly  rigid  requirements  promulgated 
by  super-governing  educational  bodies. 

A  graphic  chart  showing  the  evolution  of  the  University  of 
Maryland,  was  published  in  the  bulletin  of  the  School  of  Medicine, 
July,  1929,  and  for  convenience  in  reference  is  reprinted  herein  as 
Exhibit  No.  3,  page  138. 

Some  Benefits  Accruing  to  the  State 

The  University  of  Marj-land  has  always  given  priority  to  the 
admission  of  bona  fide  residents  of  Maryland.  Within  recent 
years,  at  the  suggestion  of  Governor  Ritchie,  all  students  with 
permanent  residence  within  the  State  have  been  granted  a  material 
reduction  in  tuition  fees  in  the  Baltimore  Schools  from  those  apply- 
ing to  non-resident  students.  With  the  exception  of  the  School  of 
Medicine,  the  reduction  amounts  to  S50.00  per  session.  In  the 
case  of  medicine,  the  difference  in  favor  of  the  Maryland  student 
is  $150.00  per  session.  Through  such  reduction  grants  the  schools 
in  Baltimore  surrendered  a  possible  source  of  income  for  the 
scholastic  year  of  1928-29  in  the  approximate  amount  of  S54,600. 
This  direct  financial  assistance  provided  by  the  University  to 
resident  students  of  the  State  offsets  to  some  extent  the  main- 
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tenance  funds  provided  through  State  appropriation,  which  for  the 
fiscal  year  of  1928-29  was  S72,500. 

The  professional  schools  of  the  University  of  Maryland  have 
placed  emphasis  on  the  preparation  of  young  men  and  women 
for  practical  service  in  their  several  hnes  in  both  urban  and 
rural  communities.  At  least  90  per  cent,  of  the  practitioners 
of  law,  dentistry  and  pharmacy  in  ^Maryland  are  alumni  of  the 
University  of  Maryland,  and  the  School  of  Medicine  is  the  major 
source  of  supply  for  medical  service  in  rural  Marjdand. 

So  urgent  has  the  need  for  additional  medical  ser\^ce  in  the  out- 
lying districts  of  the  counties  of  ^Maryland  become  in  recent  times 
that  the  School  of  Medicine  is  taking  steps  to  provide  assistance 
through  the  award  of  scholarships  (six  each  year)  to  students 
who  "^-ill  obhgate  themselves  to  give  at  least  two  years  of  medical 
ser\'ice,  after  qualifying  for  practice,  in  the  county  or  counties 
selected  by  the  jMedical  Council  of  the  Universit5\ 

In  addition  to  the  above  means  of  attempting  to  meet  the 
needs  for  service  to  isolated  people  in  the  State,  the  School  of 
Medicine,  through  its  extension  department,  is  offering  to  prac- 
titioners of  medicine  work  of  a  post  graduate  nature  that  serves 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  those  who  care  to  take  advantage  of 
it,  the  newer  accepted  methods  of  diagnosis  and  accepted 
means  of  treating  diseases,  such  benefits  being  reflected  directly 
to  the  advantage  of  the  unfortunate  sick  citizens  of  the  State. 

It  can  be  said  that  the  greatest  benefits  of  an  educational, 
research  and  ser\dce  institution,  such  as  the  University  of 
Maryland,  are  of  the  kind  that  cannot  be  measured  in  dollars 
and  cents.  Considered  from  the  economic  standpoint  alone,  how- 
ever, it  is  believed  compensatory  benefits  have  come  to  the  State 
from  some  of  its  many  acti\'ities. 

A  review  of  the  various  colleges  and  schools  by  the  respective 
deans  is  as  follows : 

BALTIMORE  SCHOOLS 
Medical  School 

This  Medical  School  is  the  fifth  oldest  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  officially  rated  as  a  Class  "A"  school. 

The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  prepare  graduates  for  the  general  prac- 
tice of  medicine.  Students  from  Marjdand  who  are  recommended 
by  the  authorities  of  their  colleges  are  given  preference  over  all  other 
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applicants.  Special  inducements  in  the  way  of  scholarships  are 
provided  for  students  who  will  agree  to  start  practice  in  rural 
Maryland. 

Graduates  of  this  school  are  sought  for  as  internes  and  residents 
by  hospitals,  Health  Boards  and  industries  seeking  medical 
supervision  of  employees.  They  have  achieved  high  standing 
before  the  State  Boards  and  compare  favorably  with  the  graduates 
from  leading  Medical  Schools  in  the  United  States.  About  800 
applicants  were  refused  admission  to  the  freshman  class  of  1929- 
1930,  because  of  limitation  of  enrolment. 

The  following  is  based  upon  a  special  report  to  the  Marjdand 
Commission  on  Higher  Education  from  the  Faculty  of  the  INIedical 
School  and  the  Superintendent  of  the  University  Hospital: 

The  main  building  occupied  by  the  School  of  Medicine,  and 
standing  at  the  corner  of  Lombard  and  Greene  Streets,  was 
erected  in  1812  and  is  the  oldest  structure  in  America  devoted  to 
medical  teaching.  In  it  was  founded  one  of  the  first  medical 
libraries  and  the  first  medical  college  library  in  the  United  States. 

In  this  building,  for  the  first  time  in  America,  dissecting  was  made 
a  compulsory  part  of  the  medical  curriculum.  And  in  this  building 
instruction  in  dentistry  was"first  given  (1837).  And,  again,  in  this 
building  were  first  installed  independent  chairs  for  the  teaching 
of  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  (1867),  and  of  Eye  and  Ear 
Diseases  (1873). 

The  School  of  Medicine  was  the  first  to  provide  for  adequate 
clinical  instruction  by  the  erection  of  its  own  hospital  (1823), 
.vhich  was  on  the  site  of  the  present  hospital. 

In  1913  the  Medical  School  of  the  University  of  Maryland  was 
consoHdated  with  the  Baltimore  Medical  College,  which  had  been 
organized  in  1881.  In  1915  the  School  of  jNIedicine  was  consoli- 
dated with  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  which  had 
been  organized  in  1872  as  a  continuation  of  the  Washington  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medicine  established  in  1827. 

The  School  of  JMedicine  now  embraces  twelve  departments. 
There  are  230  teachers,  the  great  majority  of  whom  serve  without 
pay. 

The  Medical  Council,  consisting  of  the  heads  of  the  several 
departments  and  three  additional  members  of  the  faculty,  is  in 
charge  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Medical  School,  being  respon- 
sible directly  to  the  President  of  the  University. 

The  budget  of  the  ]\Iedical  School  amounts  to  approximately 
$244,000   annually,   approximately   75   per  cent,  being  received 
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from  medical  students,  19  per  cent,  from  the  State  Treasury,  and 
6  per  cent,  from  other  sources.  Sixty  per  cent,  of  the  income  is 
paid  for  personal  services. 

Approximately  400  students  are  enrolled  and  this  number  is 
considered  to  be  somewhat  large.  At  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent university  year  about  five  persons  were  denied  admission  to 
the  Medical  School  for  each  one  who  was  accepted.  As  far  as 
possible,  applicants  from  Maryland  are  given  preference.  Some- 
what more  than  one-third  of  the  total  enrolment  comes  from  this 
State.  The  tuition  charged  to  students  from  the  State  is  $300, 
and  to  those  from  without  the  State  S450. 

There  is  need  for  additional  income  in  order  to  provide  for  more 
and  better  paid  teachers,  and  more  space  for  teaching  purposes 
is  required.  The  history  of  the  ^Medical  School  seems  to 
demonstrate  that  while  it  has  been  possible  to  teach  medical 
students  satisfactorily  and  at  a  verj-  low  cost,  the  time  has  arrived 
when  readjustments  are  necessary  to  meet  existing  conditions. 
Relief  needs  to  be  furnished  both  in  the  matter  of  better  conditions 
and  larger  salarj^  paj'ments. 

Besides  being  classified  as  an  "A"  School  by  the  Amencan 
Medical  Association,  this  school  is  recognized  by  the  State  Board 
of  ever}-  State  in  the  Union,  and  it  is  one  of  the  42  medical  schools 
in  the  United  States  recognized  by  the  Conjoint  Examining 
Board  of  Great  Britain.  Entrance  requirements  are  the  same 
as  approved  by  the  Association  of  American  ^Medical  Colleges 
and  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  i.  e.,  two  years  of  a  prescribed  college  course. 

The  average  preparation  of  entering  students,  however,  shows 
for  the  present  Freshman  Class,  3.7  years  of  pre-medical  college 
work. 

Records  show  that  only  1.1  per  cent,  of  the  graduates  of  the 
University  of  ^Maryland  failed,  in  examinations  by  State  Boards 
throughout  the  United  States  in  1929,  which  is  a  better  showing 
than  was  made  by  several  of  the  leading  medical  colleges  of  the 
country'. 

Educational  Policy 

According  to  the  American  Medical  Directory  of  1929,  the 
sources  of  supph^  of  physicians  locating  in  Maryland  in  the  years 
1921-1925  were  as  follows: 

University  of  Maryland 98 

Johns  Hopkins  University 82 

Out-of-State  institutions 91 
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Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  University  of  Maryland  is  the  largest 
single  contributor  and  provides  7.7  per  cent,  more  than  all  out-of- 
state  institutions  and  19.5  per  cent,  more  than  Johns  Hopkins 
University. 

These  statistics  relate  to  the  State  of  Maryland  as  a  whole, 
the  State  having  in  all  2,324  physicians.  A  much  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  physicians  in  rural  districts  are  from  the  University  of 
Maryland.  There  are  about  720  physicians  in  the  State,  outside 
of  Baltimore.  Of  these,  449  or  621-2  per  cent,  are  graduates  of 
the  University  of  Maryland  and  the  Medical  Schools  now  com- 
bined with  it. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  University  of  Maryland  will  be  called 
upon  to  maintain  an  enrolment  of  from  350  to  400  medical  stu- 
dents in  order  to  graduate  a  sufficient  number  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  State. 

The  need  for  a  library  building  is  most  pressing.  The  plot  is 
available  at  the  corner  of  Redwood  and  Greene  Streets,  Balti- 
more, and  the  present  plan  contemplates  a  structure  adjoining 
the  Law  School,  and  to  be  constructed  in  harmony  with  it,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  from  $200,000  to  $250,000. 

(For  further  details  regarding  the  Medical  School,  see  Exhibit 
No.  4,  page  140.) 

University  Hospital 

The  hospital  of  the  University  of  Maryland  is  one  of  the  oldest 
in  the  City  and  in  the  State.  It  renders  a  service  of  highest  im- 
portance to  both  City  and  State,  not  only  in  the  scientific  and 
humane  treatment  of  the  sick,  but  also  in  providing  practical 
bedside  instruction  to  a  large  group  of  medical  students  who  are, 
and  will  be,  the  practitioners  of  the  State. 

There  are  about  250  beds  in  the  hospital,  forty-three  of  these  are 
private,  approximately  eighteen  are  semi-private,  and  the  balance 
ward  accommodations.  This  is,  unquestionably,  a  hospital  for 
people  of  moderate  means;  nevertheless,  a  considerable  profit 
has  to  be  made  from  pay  cases  to  assist  in  the  care  of  a  large 
number  of  free  cases. 

The  hospital  building  is  an  old  and  non-fireproof  structure,  and 
is  inadequate  in  many  respects,  especially  as  a  teaching  hospital 
for  the  more  advanced  medical  students. 

The  School  of  Nursing,  which  is  conducted  in  connection  with 
the   University  Hospital,  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  its  kind  in  the 


country.  It  was  organized  about  forty  years  ago,  and  annually, 
during  this  period,  classes  of  nurses  have  been  graduated,  but  prior 
to  that  time,  instruction  in  nursing  was  given  in  the  hospital. 

There  are  now  110  student  nurses.  The  requirements  for  admis- 
sion include  graduation  from  High  School  or  its  equivalent,  and  the 
course  of  instruction  covers  three  years.  ^lany  of  the  graduates 
locate  in  Maryland  cities  and  towns. 

Statistics  and  further  details  regarding  the  hospital  will  be 
found  in  Exhibit  Xo.  5,  page  141. 

Dextal  School 

The  following  statement  of  the  Dean  sets  forth  the  present  pohcy 
and  includes  that  of  future  mochfications  that  the  trend  of 
dental  education  suggests  as  becoming  necessary: 

'Tn  %dew  of  the  fact  that  the  School  of  Dentistry  has  but 
recently  enjoyed  phj-sical  facihties  for  instruction  under 
which  favorable  work  may  be  expected,  it  is  entirely  possible 
that  early  changes  in  pohcy  and  organization  may  become 
expedient. 

"One  function  of  dental  education  is  to  train  young  men 
and  women  in  dental  art  and  science,  so  that  they  may  be 
properly  qualified  and  adequately  prepared  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  pubhc  for  competent  oral  health  service.  A 
further  function  is  to  study  the  needs  for  improvement 
among  those  estabHshed  in  the  practice  of  dentistry  and  to 
offer  to  such  practitioners  opportunity  to  improve  their 
se^^'ice  by  apphning  the  new  discoveries  of  dental  science, 
which,  quite  naturally,  have  their  origin  in  educational 
fields.  A  further  responsibility  of  dental  schools  is  to  give 
adequate  attention  to  research  problems  looking  toward  the 
production  of  a  more  scientific  and  capable  health  service 
group.  It  is,  therefore,  a  duty  of  dental  schools  to  foster 
and  encourage  research  work,  keeping  in  mind,  however,  the 
fact  that  reasonable  hmits  should  be  fixed  by  schools  not 
ha\'ing  endowments  for  the  more  exhaustive  researches. 

"The  School  of  Dentistiy,  University  of  INIarA'land,  under- 
takes to  offer  an  acceptable  course  of  instruction  to  under- 
graduate students  in  dentistry.  The  Facult}'  Council  feels 
that  its  first  dutj'  is  to  develop  a  w^ll-balanced  curriculum 
and  teaching  staff  that  vdW  guarantee  the  highest  quahty  of 
professional  ser^■ice  by  its  graduates.  A  study  has  been 
made  of  the  various  plans  of  dental  education.  It  is  well 
known  that  dental  educators  are  not  agreed  upon  a  definite 
plan  of  dental  instruction  that  may  be  regarded  as  uni- 
versally acceptable.  The  Carnegie  study  of  dental  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States  and  Canada  has  been  of  great  aid 
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in  approaching  a  conclusion,  but  none  has  been  reached. 
There  now  exist  among  the  forty  dental  schools  of  the  United 
States  four  plans  of  instruction,  generally  referred  to  as  the 
one-four  plan  (one  year  of  college  work  and  four  years  in 
dentistry),  the  two-four  plan  (New  York  State  and  its  three 
schools,  along  with  a  few  other  university  schools) ;  the  five- 
year  plan  (five  years  in  the  dental  course,  offered  by  a  num- 
ber of  schools)  and  the  two-three  plan  (two  years  of  college 
work  and  three  years  in  dentistry).  The  Faculty  Council 
of  the  Dental  School,  University  of  Maryland,  has  adopted 
the  five-year  plan.  Since  requirements  for  admission  to 
study  dentistry  have  been  raised,  changes  have  been  made 
in  the  course  of  study  to  meet  changing  conditions  in  den- 
tistry. 

"The  School  of  Dentistry  proposes  to  encourage  research 
by  its  teachers  and  to  assist  all  worthy  proposals  for  research 
by  appropriations  from  its  contingent  fund.  It  has  no  defi- 
nite research  department,  and  it  will  not  approve  ambitious 
research  ventures  until  such  time  as  an  endowment  may  be 
created.  The  suggestion  for  research  endowment  has  been 
made,  and  though  no  report  can  be  presented  at  this  time, 
it  is  felt  that  funds  may  be  supplied  by  friends  who  look 
with  approval  upon  this  function  of  dental  education. 

"The  Faculty  Council  is  convinced  that  a  plan  of  aid  to 
the  practicing  dentists  in  the  State  must  be  developed  either 
in  the  form  of  short  post  graduate  courses  or  extension 
courses.  Due  to  the  fact  that  physical  facilities  of  the  past 
have  so  limited  the  work  of  the  dental  school,  this  problem 
has  not  received  the  attention  it  deserves  and  awaits  a  future 
development  of  policy. 

"The  relation  of  the  School  of  Dentistry  to  the  State  con- 
sists in  the  school  providing  competent  oral  health  service  to 
the  people  of  the  State.  Aside  from  the  quality  of  service,  a 
sufficient  number  of  dentists  must  be  available,  and  the 
supply  depends  on  the  output  of  our  own  School  of  Dentistry. 
There  are  approximately  750  dentists  in  Maryland,  ninety- 
six  per  cent,  of  whom  are  graduates  of  the  schools  in  Balti- 
more. The  majority  of  the  remaining  four  per  cent,  are 
Negroes.  This  number  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  present 
public  demands  and,  with  the  increasing  demand  which  will 
naturally  follow  the  educational  work  now  offered  by  the 
Dental  Division  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  it  will  be 
totally  inadequate.  In  the  past  five  years,  121  white  dentists 
have  located  in  Maryland,  all  of  whom  were  educated  within 
the  State.  Since  this  period  marked  the  largest  graduating 
classes  in  the  history  of  the  school,  and  since  Maryland  needs 
additions  of  about  thirty-five  dentists  per  year  to  maintain 
its  present  quota,  the  fact  that  we  have  been  limited  to 
twenty-four  additional  per  year  for  the  past  five  years 
presents  a  serious  situation.    The  school  in  Baltimore  attracts 
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young  men  from  all  parts  of  the  country',  and  of  these  some 
of  the  best  remain  in  the  State  to  practice.  It  is  estimated 
that  of  the  750  Maryland  dentists,  forty  per  cent,  were  non- 
resident students.  Of  the  121  graduates  of  the  past  five 
years  who  have  located  in  Maryland,  sixty-six  were  resident 
students  and  fifty-five  non-resident.  Of  the  three  hundred 
and  fifty  students  now  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Dentistry, 
only  about  eighteen  per  cent,  are  Marylanders,  or  an  average 
of  thirteen  per  year  for  the  five  classes.  A  survey  of  students 
in  other  dental  schools  of  the  country  shows  that  not  one 
Maryland  student  is  enrolled  outside  of  the  State. 

"The  School  of  Dentistry  has  been  forced  to  economize 
because  of  meager  income.  This  economy  has  materially 
affected  the  quality  of  instruction  in  that  the  salary  demands 
of  exceptionally  trained  teachers  placed  their  services  beyond 
reach.  The  average  cost  of  dental  education  per  student 
per  year  in  all  dental  schools  for  the  year  1924-25  (see  Car- 
negie report,  Appendix:  Section  A,  Table  7)  was  $469,  of 
which  the  average  paid  by  the  student  was  $241,  leaving  a 
difference  of  $228  to  be  made  up  from  other  sources  of 
income.  Foi*  that  same  year  the  total  cost  of  instruction 
per  student  per  year  in  the  University  of  Maryland  School  of 
Dentistry  was  $281,  $271  of  which  was  paid  by  the  student, 
leaving  a  difference  of  $10  from  other  sources,  in  this  case, 
from  clinic  revenues.  Costs  ranged  in  all  schools  per  year 
per  student  from  $1,302  at  Ilhnois,  to  $194  at  Temple, 
Student  fees  ranged  from  $341  at  Columbia,  to  $137  at 
Nebraska.  Difference  in  cost  was  made  up  by  State  appro- 
priations, income  from  endowments,  and  clinic  revenue 
ranging  from  $1,142  at  Iowa,  to  $10  at  Maryland. 

"This  average  cost  can  be  influenced  by  so  regulating 
enrolment  that  the  expense  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum 
of  $400  per  student  per  year,  without  deleteriously  affecting 
quality  of  instruction.  This  problem  received  serious  con- 
sideration by  the  Faculty  Council.  It  was  finally  decided 
that  in  view  of.  the  needs  of  the  State  a  maximum  of  five 
hundred  students  per  college  year  could  be  trained  at  the 
lowest  cost  per  student  per  year.  Greater  numbers  would 
mean  larger  staff  and  increased  costs;  less  numbers  would 
not  fill  to  capacity,  thus  producing  waste,  unless  the  number 
were  dropped  to  a  point  that  would  not  guarantee  a  sufficient 
supply.  The  numbers  enrolled  by  years  were  fixed  as  follows: 
Pre-dental,  110;  Freshman,  110;  Sophomore,  100;  Junior,  90; 
Senior,  90;  Total  500.  Assuming  that  the  proportions  of 
resident  and  non-resident  students  remain  at  the  average  for 
the  past  few  years  and  fees  are  raised  to  $300  for  non-resident 
students  and  $250  for  resident  students,  the  following  table 
would  show  the  appropriation  needs.  Necessary  resources  to 
provide  for  500  students  at  $400  amounts  to  $200,000.  This 
income  would  be  derived  as  follows : 
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Non-resident  students,  410  @  $300 $123,000 

Resident  students,  90  fe  $250 22,500 

Revenue  from  clinics 30,000 

Appropriation 24,500     $200,000 

"The  new  Dental  School  building  has  been  designed  to 
accommodate  five  hundred  students  arranged  by  classes  as 
above.  Lecture  rooms,  classrooms,  science  laboratories, 
technic  laboratories,  clinic  rooms,  etc.,  were  arranged  to 
accommodate  the  maximum  enrolment  indicated  by  years. 
On  the  basis  of  arrangement  of  space  and  calculation  of 
resources  to  meet  expenses,  it  will  require  an  additional 
income  of  S50  per  student  per  year  to  conduct  a  thorough 
and  acceptable  course  in  dental  instruction." 

Subsequent  to  the  making  of  the  foregoing  report,  the  following 
communication  came  from  The  Dental  Educational  Council  of 
America,  transmitted  bj^  President  Pearson  of  the  University: 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND 
Office  of  the  President 

College  Park,  November  13,  1930. 
To  the  Members  of  the  Maryland  Commission  on 

Higher  Education : 
I  have  just  received  from  Dean  Robinson  copy  of  a  letter, 
dated  October  21st,  from  the  Secretary  of  The  Dental  Educa- 
tional Council  of  America,  and  making  certain  important 
comments  on  the  management  of  our  School  of  Dentistry. 
Copy  of  the  letter  is  enclosed. 

This  is  the  first  formal  notice  that  has  come  to  me  that 
our  Dental  School  has  been  given  advanced  rating. 

Very  truly  yours, 

R.  A.  Pearson, 

President. 

THE  DENTAL  EDUCATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  AMERICA 
Office  of  the  Secretary 
1108  Union  Trust  Building 

Providence,  R.  I.,  October  21,  1930. 
Dr.  J.  Ben  Robinson,  Dean 
Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery 
Dental  School,  University  of  Maryland 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Dear  Doctor  Robinson: 

Assuming  that  unsolicited  expressions  of  approval  or  other- 
wise are  welcome  with  the  elevation  of  a  school's  rating, 
The  Dental  Educational  Council  of  America  takes  this  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  comments  and  suggestions  for  improvement. 
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The  Council  extends  to  the  officers  of  the  school  and  to 
the  university  its  heartj^  congratulations  upon  the  attain- 
ment of  an  advanced  classification.  It  notes  with  gratifi- 
cation the  wholesome  growth  of  the  institution  and  com- 
mends heartily  the  work  of  the  dean  and  of  his  enthusiastic 
and  devoted  faculty  for  the  beginning  which  has  been  made 
under  very  adverse  circumstances.  The  Council  is  im- 
pressed with  the  capability  of  the  dean,  the  leading  spirit  of 
an  energetic  and  progressive  faculty;  by  the  ability  of  a 
number  of  the  men  on  the  teaching  staff  in  dental  technology 
and  clinical  dentistry;  by  the  quality  of  instruction  in  oral 
surgery,  dental  diagnosis,  exodontia,  orthodontia,  prostho- 
dontia,  and  by  the  conduct  and  management  of  the  infirmary. 
It  desires  especially  to  commend  the  order  and  cleanliness 
maintained  throughout  the  building,  factors  so  important 
in  the  development  of  the  essentials  of  skill  in  dentistry. 

Funds  in  excess  of  student  fees  should  be  made  available 
to  the  dental  school  to  approximate  the  amount  that  is 
required  for  good  medical  education  in  the  United  States. 
The  relationships  of  the  medical  school  to  the  dental  school 
should  be  made  cordial  and  helpful,  for  the  interrelations 
between  medicine  and  dentistry  are  vital  in  the  future  pro- 
gram of  dental  education. 

The  registrar  of  the  university  should  be  authorized  not 
to  admit  students  to  the  dental  school  who  are  unable  to 
do  a  grade  of  work  required  for  the  degree  in  the  better 
literary  and  arts  colleges  in  this  country.  The  teaching  of 
the  pre-dental  subjects — English,  biology,  physics,  etc. — 
should  be  delegated  to  colleges  organized  for  this  purpose, 
and  the  space  now  utilized  made  available  for  research. 

The  salary  of  the  dean  should  be  increased  to  make  it 
possible  for  him  to  devote  the  majority  of  his  time  to  the 
work  of  the  school.  The  salaries  of  at  least  the  heads  of 
departments  should  be  increased  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  library  should  be  developed  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
and  the  attention  of  the  authorities  invited  to  the  proba- 
bility^ that  as  the  library  develops,  space  for  the  storage  of 
books  will  have  to  be  enlarged. 

In  conclusion,  the  Council  desires  to  say  that  the  dean 
and  his  faculty  have  made  the  best  of  a  very  serious  situation, 
and  the  Council  recognizes  the  supreme  efforts  that  have 
been  made  in  placing  dental  education  in  a  wholesome  con- 
dition in  the  University  of  Maryland. 

Cordially  yours, 
(Signed)  Albert  L.  Midgley, 

Secretary. 
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Law  School 

For  a  number  of  years  the  School  of  Law  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  was  self-sustaining,  in  fact,  had  built  up  a  substantial 
surplus. 

Li  1925  the  Law  School  materially  changed  its  policies  as  to 
entrance  requirements  and  curriculum.  The  changes  made  were, 
in  brief: 

"Those  required  to  bring  the  School  up  to  the  standards 
promulgated  in  1921  by  the  American  Bar  Association  as 
being  the  minimum  standards  to  which  a  school  offering  to 
fit  men  for  the  practice  of  law  should  conform.    They  required 

(1)  a  pre-legal  education  of  at  least  two  years  of  college  work; 

(2)  a  course  of  study  extending  over  three  years  for  full-time 
students  and  a  longer  course  equivalent  in  the  number  of 
working  hours  (subsequently  set  at  a  four-year  course)  for 
part-time  students;  (3)  an  adequate  library  (defined  as  con- 
sisting of  not  less  than  7,500  usable  volumes,  less  duplica- 
tions); (4)  a  sufficient  number  of  full-time  instructors  (de- 
fined as  being  at  least  three)." 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Council  on  Legal  Education  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  the  School  was  found  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  a  Class  A  school,  subject  to  the  provision  of  an 
adequate  building.  The  Legislature  of  1929  made  the  necessary 
appropriation  for  a  new  Law  School  Building,  now  in  course  of 
construction,  which  will  provide  adequately  for  the  library,  the 
faculty  and  the  student  body. 

Prior  to  1925  the  School  required  a  pre-legal  education  of  only 
high  school  work  or  the  equivalent,  had  no  day  course  for  full- 
time  students,  but  had  a  three-year  evening  course  only,  and  had 
a  faculty  comprised  entirely  of  part-time  instructors  who  were 
practising  lawyers  and  judges.  The  entrance  requirements  were 
increased  to  one  year  of  college  work  in  1926,  and  to  two  years  in 
1927.  A  three-year  day  course  was  instituted  and  in  1925  the 
evening  course  was  lengthened  to  four  years.  The  faculty  is  now 
comprised  of  four  full-time  professors  and  eighteen  or  more  part- 
time  lecturers  and  instructors. 

The  direct  result  of  raising  the  standards  was,  first,  to  lower 
the  student  enrolment  from  approxunately  500  to  (in  1930)  about 
150,  and,  second,  to  increase  the  expense  by  reason  of  the  employ- 
ment of  full-time  instructors. 

The  deficit  in  income  was  at  first  overcome  by  application  of 
the  remaining  surplus,  but  in  1930-31  there  was  a  failure  to  balance 
the  budget  by  about  $15,000,  and  to  prevent  the  School  from 
experiencing  a  cash  deficit  the  members  of  the  part-time  staff 
agreed  to  serve  during  the  year  without  compensation,  if  necessary. 

The  approximate  annual  budget,  to  maintain  the  School  with 
both  day  and  evening  divisions  in  accordance  with  Class  A  stand- 
ards, is  about  $50,000,  of  which  approximately  fifty  per  cent, 
should  be  presently  realized  from  student  fees. 
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The  tuition  charged  is  $200  per  annum,  on  a  three-year  basis, 
which  rate  is  exceeded  by  only  one  other  State  university  law 
school.  The  amount  realized  from  student  fees  should  gradually 
increase  following  the  completion  of  the  new  building,  with  its 
more  extended  facilities  and  library,  and  with  the  appreciation 
which  will,  no  doubt,  develop  of  a  school  designed  to  give  the 
highest  type  of  legal  education.  Even  so  it  will  be  necessary  for 
the  school  to  seek  appropriations  from  the  State  in  excess  of  the 
$5,000  heretofore  made  in  order  to  maintain  the  required  stand- 
ards and  to  balance  its  budget. 

From  a  report  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  it  appears  that  of 
the  thirty  or  more  States  where  the  State  university  maintains  a 
law  school,  with  possibly  one  exception,  such  schools  are  operat- 
ing under  the  American  Bar  Association  standards,  and  are  sup- 
ported in  part  through  State  appropriation. 

The  Commission  is  convinced  of  the  advisability  of  maintaining 
the  standards  adopted,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  and  commends  for  consideration  the  application 
it  understands  will  be  made  for  increased  support. 

At  the  request  of  the  Commission,  the  dean  of  the  Law  School 
(Hon.  Henry  D.  Harlan)  presented  in  writing  his  views  with 
respect  to  the  standing  of  legal  education  adopted  at  the  Law 
School  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  and  the  effect  of  it  upon 
the  School,  as  follows: 

"The  present  situation  of  the  Law  School  of  the  University 
of  Maryland  is  critical.  The  great  increase  in  attendance  at 
law  schools  following  the  War  brought  with  it  vital  problems. 
A  careful  analysis  showed  that  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
graduates  of  the  school  were  entering  the  active  practice  of 
law.  The  prevalent  notion,  not  without  merit,  of  the  value 
of  a  legal  education  in  all  lines  of  business,  was  filling  the  school 
with  students  in  such  numbers  that  overtaxed  our  physical  and 
teaching  accommodations,  and  necessarily,  adversely  affected 
the  value  of  the  legal  education  to  the  individual. 

We  have  undertaken,  after  careful  consideration,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Regents,  the  Faculty  Council,  and  the 
greater  majority  of  the  Board  of  Instruction,  to  make  the 
Law  School  of  the  University  of  Maryland  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  the  American  Association  of  Law  Schools 
and  of  the  American  Bar  Association  for  Grade  "A"  schools. 
One  of  these  requirements  is  that  no  student  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  Law  School  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws  unless  he  has  the  equivalent  of  two  years 
of  college  work.  Liasmuch  as  the  requirement  for  beginning 
the  study  of  law  in  Maryland  is  only  the  completion  of  a 
standard  high  school  course,  and  as  there  is  another  law 
school  in  Baltimore  City  which  admits  students  upon  the 
completion  of  a  standard  high  school  course,  the  number  of 
students  in  the  Law  School  of  the  University  of  Maryland 
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has  diminished  to  such  an  extent  that  the  fees  from  the 
students  no  longer  support  the  school.  Some  students  having 
the  preliminary  educational  requirements  to  enter  the  Uni- 
versity of  jMarjdand  do  not  come  to  it  because  they  are 
engaged  in  some  other  occupation  than  the  study  of  law 
during  the  day,  and  feel  reciuired  to  attend  night  school. 
While  the  requirements  of  the  American  Association  of  Law 
Schools  do  not  forbid  a  night  school  for  students  w^ho  cannot 
give  their  whole  time  to  the  study  of  law,  they  do  require 
that  the  night  school  course  shall  be  a  course  of  four  years 
instead  of  three  years,  and  our  night  school  course  has  been 
arranged  to  meet  this  requirement.  Students  who  enter  our 
night  school  are  required  to  spend  four  years  in  the  study  of 
law.  This  is  not  a  requirement  of  the  other  law  school  in 
Baltimore,  and  the  majority  of  students  are  desirous  of 
getting  to  the  bar  in  the  shorter  time. 

'  'As  was  expected,  the  higher  requirements  have  resulted  in 
a  marked  decrease  in  the  number  of  students.  As  our  efforts 
are  realized  by  prospective  law  students,  our  attendance  will 
tend  to  stabilize;  and  while  we  do  not  expect  nor  desire  the 
attendance  to  reach  the  numbers  we  formerly  had,  we  do 
believe  that  it  will  be  satisfactory.  As  our  only  source  of 
revenue  is  from  student  fees,  we  must  call  upon  the  State 
to  supplement  our  income  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  maintain  our  faculty  and  librarj^  facilities  to  continue 
the  highest  type  of  legal  education. 

"It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  leaders  of  the  American 
Bar  that  the  standards  required  by  the  American  Association 
of  Law  Schools  should  be  adopted  in  every  state.  They 
have  already  been  adopted  in  many  of  the  states,  particularly 
in  the  states  adjoining  Maryland,  and  I  am  informed  that 
in  all  of  the  State  University  Law  Schools  these  require- 
ments are  maintained.  In  other  words,  if  the  Law  School  of 
the  University  of  Maryland  should  not  maintain  the  require- 
ments of  the  American  Association  of  Law  Schools,  it  would 
be  the  only  State  universit}^  not  doing  so.  I  am,  myseK,  so 
thoroughly  convinced  that  the  Law  School  of  the  University 
of  ^Maryland  should  be  a  Grade  "A"  school  that  I  would 
favor  its  discontinuance  as  a  Law  School  entirely  rather 
than  have  it  maintain  lower  standards,  and  I  am  sure  that 
this  is  the  opinion  of  the  Faculty  Council  of  our  school.  I 
believe  it  is  also  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

"If  the  Legislature  should  see  fit  to  raise  the  standard  with 
respect  to  preliminary  education  requirement  to  begin  the 
study  of  law  in  ^Marjdand  to  the  standard  required  by  the 
American  Association  of  Law  Schools,  the  amount  of  pecu- 
niary support  needed  from  the  State  of  Maryland  to  main- 
tain a  Grade  "A"  school  would  probably  be  negligible. 
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"The  Law  School  has  a  great  tradition  behind  it.  The 
large  majority  of  practising  lawyers  in  the  State  are  its 
graduates.  We  are  jealous  of  this  tradition,  and  will  continue 
to  exert  our  every  effort  to  maintain  it,  and  to  discharge  as 
capably  as  possible  our  recognized  obligation  to  the  State^ 
to  give  its  future  lawyers  and  leaders  the  best  in  the  way  of 
legal  education." 


School  of  Pharmacy 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  of  the  University  of  Maryland  (Mary- 
land College  of  Pharmacy,  1841-1904)  is  the  third  in  the  United 
States  from  the  standpoint  of  age,  having  been  in  existence  since 
1841.  It  functioned  as  an  independent  institution  until  1904,  when 
it  joined  the  group  of  other  Baltimore  schools  then  known  as  the 
University  of  Maryland.  It  became  a  part  of  the  State  University 
when  the  Baltimore  schools  and  those  at  College  Park  were  merged 
in  1920. 

The  school  has  continuously  exercised  its  functions  as  a  teaching 
institution  from  the  beginning  of  its  existence  until  the  present 
time,  except  for  the  period  of  a  few  years  just  preceding  1856. 
During  its  existence,  it  has  turned  out  over  1800  graduates,  1300 
of  whom  are  still  hving.  In  fact,  it  has  supplied  most  of  the  licensed 
pharmacists  now  practicing  in  Maryland,  as  well  as  the  more 
highly  trained  men  engaged  in  pharmaceutical  manufacturing  and 
research  in  the  State. 

Aims  and  Purposes 

The  cliief  aim  of  the  school  has  been  and  still  is  to  prepare  its 
matriculants  for  the  intelligent  practice  of  dispensing  pharmacy. 
The  fact  that  men  and  women  more  highly  trained  in  certain  of- 
the  sciences  are  needed  to  carry  on  the  work  of  manufacturing 
pharmacy,  of  pharmaceutical  research  and  of  drug  control  has  not 
been  overlooked.  The  School  has  provided  to  the  best  of  its 
abihty  the  facihties  and  instruction  required  for  the  pursuit  of 
advanced  work  along  these  Unes.  It  is  true  that  there  have  been 
times  in  its  existence  when  these  facilities  have  been  wholly  in- 
adequate, but  some  work  has  always  been  done  even  under  these 
conditions.  It  has  long  been  the  aim  of  the  school  to  develop 
more  fully  these  lines  of  work,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  greater 
facilities  now  offered  hj  the  new  building  and  equipment  make  it 
possible  to  realize  this  objective. 
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In  order  that  its  students  may  become  familiar  with  actual 
working  conditions  in  manufacturing  and  dispensing  pharmacy, 
and  to  be  of  assistance  where  help  is  badly  needed,  arrangements 
have  been  made  with  various  hospitals  and  dispensaries  in  Balti- 
more City  whereby  the  seniors  are  assigned  certain  working  hours 
in  these  institutions.  At  present  our  students  are  assigned  to 
University  Hospital,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Union  Memorial 
Hospital,  Sinai  Hospital  and  the  City  Hospital.  It  is  hoped  to 
extend  this  service  in  the  future  by  entering  into  similar  arrange- 
ments with  all  of  the  hospitals  and  dispensaries  in  the  City  where 
help  is  needed  or  where  we  can  be  of  service. 

Recognition  and  Standing 

The  School  is  registered  in  the  New  York  Department  of 
Education,  and  its  diploma  is  recognized  by  all  of  the  states  of  the 
Union.  It  is  the  only  school  of  pharmacy  in  Maryland  that  has 
consistently  been  approved  by  the  Board  of  Pharmacy  of  the 
State. 

The  School  holds  membership  in  the  American  Association  of 
Colleges  of  Pharmacy.  This  association  is  the  body  that  pro- 
vides the  standards  for  pharmaceutical  education  in  this  country. 
Though  this  organization  has,  as  yet,  not  attempted  to  classify  the 
fifty-eight  schools  comprising  its  membership,  it  does  inspect  its 
members  and  submits  criticisms  and  suggestions  for  improve- 
ments. 

Two  years  ago,  when  the  School  of  Pharmacy  of  the  University 
of  Maryland  was  inspected,  it  was  criticized  for  lack  of  adequate 
quarters  and  facilities,  for  having  an  inadequate  force  of  instructors 
and  for  the  small  proportion  of  its  income  derived  from  sources 
other  than  student  fees.  The  first  of  these  conditions  has  now  been 
remedied,  the  second  has  been  met,  in  part,  but  the  third  is  still 
in  need  of  attention. 

Enrolment 

The  enrolment  of  the  School  has  shown  a  steady  increase  since 
its  organization,  except  for  the  period  immediately  preceding  and 
following  the  Civil  War,  and  for  the  period  of  the  World  War. 
This  is  in  keeping  with  the  increase  in  the  number  of  pharmacies 
and  hospital  dispensaries  within  the  State. 

There  are  at  present  about  1,200  pharmacists  practising  in 
Maryland.  About  sixty,  or  five  per  cent.,  are  eliminated  annually 
through  death,  retirement  or  otherwise.    To  replace  this  loss,  sixty 
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graduates  are  required  annually.  This  is  about  the  number 
furnished  now,  on  the  basis  of  the  present  enrolment  of  359. 
Experience  has  shown  that  an  entering  class  of  135  to  140  is 
required,  as  about  thirtj'-three  per  cent,  drops  out  the  first  year, 
twenty  per  cent,  the  second  year,  and  ten  per  cent,  the  third  year. 

1926-27      1927-28     1928-29      1929-30 

Enrolment 277  358  373  359 


Quarters  and  Facilities 

"With  the  new  building  and  equipment,  the  School  will  have 
ample  facilities  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  three-3'ear  course 
in  pharmacy,  for  doing  a  Umited  amount  of  graduate  work,  and  for 
the  carrying  out  of  research.  However,  some  additional  space  will 
be  needed  for  laboratories  in  1932,  when  all  of  the  schools  com- 
prising the  American  Association  of  Colleges  of  Pharmacy  will  go 
to  the  minimum  four-year  course.  It  is  hoped  that  some  space  can 
be  provided  for  this  in  the  basement  of  the  new  building.  If  not, 
additional  quarters  will  have  to  be  found.  ^Ye  already  have  nine- 
teen students  taking  the  fourth  year  of  work,  which  is  optional  at 
present. 

One  of  the  departments  of  the  School  that  has  been  sadly 
neglected  in  the  past  is  the  librarJ^  Though  some  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  acquisition  of  books  and  periodicals  during  the  past 
three  years,  much  must  still  be  done  to  make  the  libraiy  really 
adequate.  Additional  funds  are  needed,  not  only  for  the  purchase 
of  books,  but  the  cataloging  of  them.  The  interest  of  the  alumni 
of  the  School  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  they  are  raising  a  fund 
of  S2,500  to  be  used  for  the  acquisition  of  new  books  and 
periodicals. 

Faculty  and  Instruction 

The  faculty  of  the  School  has  steadily  increased  in  numbers 
until  at  present  it  comprises  thirty-six  people.  Though  not  all  of 
them  possess  the  qualifications  or  training  desired,  the  faculty, 
on  the  whole,  compares  favorably  with  those  of  other  schools  of 
pharmacy.  Improvements  have  been  made,  and  will  continue  to 
be  made,  as  rapidly  as  the  circumstances  will  permit.  With  the 
inauguration  of  the  four-year  course  in  1932,  additional  instructors 
will  be  needed. 
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Income  and  Expenditures 

For  this  year  the  income  of  the  School  will  be  approximately 

$89,500.00,  derived  from  the  following  sources: 

Student  fees $75,000.00 

State  appropriation 10,000.00 

Income  from  Emerson  Fund 4,500.00 

Total $89,500.00 

Of  this  amount,  approximately  $85,000.00  will  be  expended  for 
instruction,  supplies  and  maintenance.  This  is  equivalent  to 
approximately  $240  per  student,  which  is  somewhat  less  than  that 
expended  by  a  number  of  similar  schools. 

One  of  the  criticisms  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  made  by 
the  American  Association  of  Colleges  of  Pharmacy  was  that 
the  proportion  of  income  derived  from  student  fees  is  too  large. 
It  is  contended  that  this  condition  makes  impossible  the  exercise 
of  the  proper  rigor  in  the  selection  of  students  and  the  main- 
tenance of  scholastic  standards. 

This  situation  will  become  more  acute  in  1932,  when  the  four- 
5'ear  course  will  be  inaugurated,  unless  it  be  remedied  by  an 
increase  in  the  State  appropriation.  When  the  fourth  year  of  work 
becomes  compulsory,  more  supplies  and  more  instructors  will  be 
needed.  The  additional  expenditure  that  this  will  entail  cannot 
be  met  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  students  taken  in,  as  the 
new  building  was  designed  to  accommodate  only  350-360,  which 
is  about  the  present  enrolment;  nor  is  it  practicable  to  raise  the 
tuition  fee,  as  the  students  are  now  paying  as  large  a  fee  as,  and 
in  some  cases  larger  than,  those  attending  neighboring  schools. 

The  need  of  the  School  for  the  next  three  years,  now  that  it 
has  adequate  quarters  for  its  work,  is  an  increase  in  income 
to  make  possible  the  employment  of  a  more  adequate  and  more 
fully  trained  instructional  force. 

When  the  four-year  course  is  made  compulsory  in  1932,  addi- 
tional funds  will  be  needed  for  the  construction  and  equipment 
of  at  least  one  new  laboratory  and  for  the  employment  of  several 
additional  teachers. 
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COLLEGE  PARK 
College  of  Agriculture 

The  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Maryland  had 
its  beginning  in  1856,  when  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College 
was  chartered;  it  is  the  second  oldest  agricultural  college  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

The  primary  aim  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  is  to  teach  the 
best  and  most  practical  methods  of  farm  production,  the  eco- 
nomics of  marketing  and  distribution,  and  methods  of  improving 
the  economic  and  social  position  of  the  farmer.  Agriculture  is 
constantly  changing;  no  cropping  S3'stem  can  be  worked  out 
once  and  for  all  time;  new,  as  well  as  old,  pests  and  diseases  must 
be  constantly  combatted;  better  feeding  and  breeding  of  live 
stock  and  more  efficient  marketing  methods  must  be  substituted 
for  the  old  and  less  efficient  methods,  if  agriculture  is  to  maintain 
its  importance  with  the  other  industries. 

There  are  more  than  40,000  farms  in  Marjdand  and  the  income 
from  farm  products  has  always  been  an  important  part  of  the 
State's  income,  amounting  to  more  than  $80,000,000  annually  in 
recent  years.  Furthermore,  the  agriculture  of  this  State  is  ex- 
tremely varied  and  is  more  highly  specialized  than  the  agriculture 
of  many  sections.  For  this  reason,  the  character  of  instruction 
and  training  pro^nded  for  students  must  be  correspondingly 
varied  and  specialized. 

The  curricula  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  are  planned  to  give 
the  student  thorough  and  practical  instruction  in  agriculture 
and  related  sciences,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  an  opportunity 
to  speciahze  along  the  hues  in  which  he  is  particularly  interested . 
Likewise,  instruction  is  given  that  will  prepare  students  for 
teaching  positions  in  agriculture,  for  investigation  and  experi- 
mental work,  for  positions  as  county  agents,  farm  organization 
leaders,  farm  supervisors,  etc.,  as  well  as  for  farming. 

Departments 
The  College  of  Agriculture  includes  the  following  departments: 
Agricultural  Economics;  Agronomy  (including  Crops  and  Soils); 
Animal  Husbandry;  Bacteriology^;  Botany;  Dairy  Husbandr^^; 
Entomology  and  Bee  Culture;  Farm  Forestry;  Farm  Manage- 
ment; Farm  Mechanics;  Genetics  and  Statistics;  Horticulture 
(including  Pomology,  Vegetable  Gardening,  Landscape  Garden- 
ing, and  Floriculture);  Plant  Pathology;  Plant  Physiology  and 
Bio-chemistrj^;  Poultr}^  Husbandry. 
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Teaching  Staff 

The  instructional  force  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  consists 
of  the  Dean,  forty-one  major  assistants  and  six  clerical  assistants. 
A  large  number  of  those  who  give  instruction  in  the  various 
subjects  pertaining  to  agriculture  also  conduct  research  and  in- 
vestigational work  in  connection  with  the  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station, 

Number  of  Students 

For  the  current  year  there  are  163  students  enrolled  in  agri- 
cultural courses.  Of  these,  126  come  from  the  State  of  Maryland. 
With  the  exception  of  Pennsylvania,  which  furnishes  29  students, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  from  which  25  students  are  enrolled, 
there  are  not  more  than  two  students  from  any  one  of  the  other 
States. 

Equipment 

A  wide  variety  of  equipment  is  necessary  for  adequate  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture.  Much  of  the  work  involves  the  actual  study 
of  farm  animals,  farm  crops,  farm  products,  diseases,  pests,  etc., 
and  facilities  must  be  provided  for  instruction  in  the  field  and 
feed-lot,  as  well  as  in  classrooms  and  laboratories.  In  this  respect, 
the  location  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in  connection 
with  the  College  of  Agriculture  is  of  great  advantage.  The 
farm  land,  the  various  types  and  kinds  of  live  stock  kept  and 
crops  grown,  and  progress  of  investigations  serve  as  excellent 
material  for  instructional  work. 

The  recent  purchase  of  a  farm  of  260  acres,  located  two  miles 
from  the  University,  is  a  substantial  addition  to  the  equipment. 
This  farm  is  to  be  used  primarily  for  work  in  Horticulture  and 
provides  for  needed  expansion,  both  in  instruction  and  investi- 
gation, in  this  important  phase  of  Maryland  agriculture. 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  provides  four  years  of  liberal 
training  in  biological  sciences,  economics  and  business  adminis- 
tration, history,  languages  and  hterature,  mathematics,  philosophy, 
physical  sciences,  political  science,  psychology  and  sociology.  It 
thus  affords  an  opportunity  to  acquire  a  general  education  which 
will  serve  as  a  foundation  for  success  in  whatever  profession  or 
vocation  the  student  may  choose.  It  particularly  prepares  the 
ground  and  lays  the  foundation  for  the  learned  professions  of  law. 
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medicine,  theology,  teaching,  as  well  as  the  more  technical  profes- 
sions of  engineering,  public  health  service  and  business  adminis- 
tration. Through  the  aid  that  it  furnishes  other  colleges  of  the 
University,  it  aims  to  give  the  students  of  these  colleges  the  broad 
outlook  necessary'  for  hberal  culture  and  for  pubhc  service. 

This  College  is  a  development  of  the  Division  of  Language 
and  Literature  of  the  Maryland  State  College,  and  later  of  the 
School  of  Liberal  Arts  of  the  Universit3^  In  1921  the  School  of 
Liberal  Arts,  the  School  of  Chemistrj-,  and  other  departments  of 
physical  and  biological  sciences  were  combined  into  the  present 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  which  thus  became  a  standardized 
Arts  and  Sciences  College. 

Departments 

There  are  eleven  university  departments  under  the  administra- 
tive control  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences:  Classical  Lan- 
guages, Chemistr}',  Economics  and  SociologA%  English,  History 
and  Political  Science,  ^Mathematics,  Modern  Languages,  Philos- 
ophy, Physics,  Public  Speaking,  and  Zoology  and  Aquiculture. 
In  addition  to  these,  there  are  other  departments,  which,  although 
they  are  under  the  control  of  other  colleges,  furnish  instruction  for 
courses  in  this  College.  Students  in  this  College  are  also  permitted 
to  elect  courses  in  the  Colleges  of  Agriculture,  Education,  Engi- 
neering and  Home  Economics. 

Teaching  Staff 

The  teaching  staff  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  as  at 
present  organized,  includes  a  Dean,  fiftj'-two  major  assistants  of 
various  rank,  and  two  clerical  assistants. 

Number  of  Students 

Some  620  students  are  now  enrolled  in  this  College.  Of 
these,  366  are  from  ^Slarj'land  and  144  are  from  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  others,  amounting  to  110,  come  from  15 
States,  66  of  them  being  residents  of  Xew  Jersey  and  Xew 
York.  Enrolment  for  the  last  two  years  has  been  approximately 
the  same,  and  is  about  as  many  as  can  be  properly  taken  care  of 
with  present  facihties  and  equipment. 
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College  of  Education 

The  College  of  Education  was  established  in  1920.     It  was 
organized  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  following  classes  of  students: 

Undergraduate  students  preparing  to  teach  the  cultural 
and  the  vocational  subjects  in  high  schools. 

Advanced  students  preparing  to  become  high  school  princi- 
pals, elementary  school  principals,  educational  supervisors, 
and  school  administrators. 

Those  preparing  for  educational  work  in  the  trades  and 
industries. 

County  agents,  home  demonstrators,  boys'  and  girls'  club 
leaders,  and  other  extension  workers. 

Students  majoring  in  other  lines  who  desire  courses  in 
education  for  their  informational  and  cultural  values. 


Departments 

The  departments  of  the  College  of  Education  fall  into  two  main 
groups — General  Education  and  Vocational  Education — and  two 
types  of  curricula  are  offered  corresponding  to  these  two  major 
groupings.  The  first  of  these  is  designed  to  prepare  teachers  of  the 
academic  and  scientific  subjects  in  high  schools.  Curricula  in 
Vocational  Education  are  for  the  definite  purpose  of  preparing 
teachers  of  agriculture,  home  economics,  manual  training,  and 
industrial  subjects.  As  the  University  of  Maryland  is  the  institu- 
tion designated  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  the  training 
of  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture,  home  economics,  and  trades 
and  industries  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Vocational  Educational 
Act,  the  curricula  in  this  class  have  been  organized  to  meet  the 
objectives  set  up  in  the  Act  and  in  the  interpretations  of  the 
Federal  Board  of  Vocational  Education  and  the  State  Board  of 
Education. 

The  instructional  work  of  the  College  of  Education  is  conducted 
by  five  functional  divisions  or  departments:  History  and  Princi- 
ples of  Education,  Methods  in  Academic  and  Scientific  Subjects, 
Agricultural  Education,  Home  Economics  Education,  and  Indus- 
trial Education. 

Teaching  Staff 

The  courses  given  under  the  direction  of  this  College  require  at 
the  present  time  the  services  of  a  Dean,  twelve  major  assistants, 
and  three  clerical  assistants. 
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Facilities 

In  addition  to  the  general  facilities  offered  by  the  University, 
certain  important  supplementary  facilities  are  available: 

Supervised  Teaching. — Actual  experience  in  teaching  under 
competent  supervision  is  of  basic  importance  in  the  preparation  of 
teachers.  Since  1920  a  cooperative  arrangement  with  the  Prince 
George's  County  school  authorities  has  been  in  effect  whereby 
students  preparing  to  teach  get  this  experience  in  the  Hyattsville 
High  School  under  instructors  employed  and  paid  jointly  by  the 
County  School  Board  and  the  Universitj'. 

Observation. — The  observation  work  necessary  for  efficient 
teacher  training  is  conducted  in  Washington  and  in  nearby  Marj'- 
land  schools. 

The  nearness  of  these  schools  and  the  Federal  offices  and  libraries 
in  Washington  deahng  with  education  provides  unusual  oppor- 
tunities for  contact  with  actual  classroom  situations  and  current 
administrative  problems  in  education. 

Number  of  Students 

•  There  are  now  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Education  149  students. 
Mar>iand  furnishes  108  of  this  number  and  32  come  from  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

College  of  Exgixeerixg 

Whether  a  man  follows  engineering  as  his  fife's  work  or  enters 
other  fields  of  activity,  it  is  recognized  that  the  training  received 
in  the  engineering  colleges  of  todaj'  affords  a  splendid  preparation 
for  many  caUings  in  both  pubfic  and  private  life  outside  the 
engineering  profession.  ]\Iar\iand  needs  trained  men  to  carry  on 
her  great  highway  work  and  other  large  pubfic  undertakings,  as 
well  as  to  carrj'  on  her  industries.  Such  training,  therefore,  seems 
pre-eminently  a  function  of  the  State's  University. 

A  few  3'ears  ago  the  curricula  of  the  CoUege  of  Engineering  were 
considerably  changed,  the  general  purpose  being  to  broaden  the 
courses  of  instruction,  so  that  young  men  would  be  better  prepared 
to  enter  industry  or  the  pubfic  service.  In  either  field  there  is 
abundant  opportunity;  each  demands  the  electrical,  the  mechani- 
cal, and  the  ci\'il  engineer. 
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Departments 

The  College  of  Engineering  includes  the  Departments  of  Civil, 
Electrical,  and  Mechanical  Engineering.  Subject  matter  of  the 
courses  is  not  essentially  different  from  that  usually  included  in 
engineering  colleges.  The  studies  prescribed  for  the  first  two  years 
are  practically  the  same  for  all  branches  of  engineering.  Among 
the  advantages  that  such  a  plan  has  is  the  very  important  one  that 
a  young  man  is  not  called  upon  to  decide  definitely  the  branch  of 
engineering  in  which  he  will  specialize  until  his  junior  year. 

Teaching  Staff 

In  addition  to  the  Dean,  ten  major  assistants  and  one  clerical 
assistant  are  now  employed  in  the  instructional  work  of  the 
College  of  Engineering. 

Number  of  Students 

The  total  number  of  students  enrolled  in  engineering  courses  for 
the  current  school  year  is  316.  Of  this  number,  175  are  residents 
of  the  State  of  Maryland  and  128  are  from  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Equipment 

The  Engineering  building  now  occupied  by  this  College  is  pro- 
vided with  lecture  rooms,  recitation  rooms,  laboratories,  and  shops 
for  all  phases  of  engineering  work.  In  1928,  the  Legislature  made 
provision  for  a  substantial  addition  to  the  Engineering  Building, 
which  will  provide  additional  space  that  is  much  needed.  Speci- 
ally equipped  laboratories  for  the  several  lines  of  work  include  an 
Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory,  a  Mechanical  Engineering 
Laboratory,  a  Highway  Research  Laboratory,  Drafting  Rooms, 
Machine  Shops  and  Foundry,  Surveying  Equipment,  and  Special 
Models  and  Specimens. 

The  proximity  of  the  University  to  Baltimore  and  Washington, 
and  to  other  places  where  there  are  great  industrial  enterprises, 
offers  an  excellent  opportunity  for  engineering  students  to  observe 
what  is  being  done  in  their  chosen  field. 

Engineering  research  is  recognized  today  as  one  of  the  most 
needed  and  useful  contributions  that  the  engineering  college  can 
make  to  the  State.  Work  of  this  character  is  under  way  at  the 
University  of  Maryland,  where,  through  cooperation  with  the 
Maryland  State  Roads  Commission  and  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  highway  research  problems  are  being  studied,  the  solution 
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of  which  will  prove  of  utmost  value  to  the  people  of  the  State.  It 
is  planned  to  develop  as  rapidly  as  possible  this  phase  of  the  work, 
which  will  have,  aside  from  its  great  economic  value  to  the  State, 
an  important  educational  value  because  of  the  close  contact  the 
students  will  have  with  the  live  engineering  problems  of  today. 

College  of  Home  Economics 

The  College  of  Home  Economics  is  the  youngest  of  the  schools 
and  colleges,  which  together  constitute  the  University  of  Mary- 
land. Work  in  this  line  was  first  given  in  1918.  Its  purpose  is 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  following  classes  of  students : 

Those  who  desire  a  general  knowledge  of  the  facts  and 
principles  of  Home  Economics  without  specializing  in  any 
one  of  its  several  phases. 

Those  who  wish  to  teach  Home  Economics  in  schools,  or 
to  become  Extension  Specialists  in  Home  Economics. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  certain  phases  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics with  the  intention  of  becoming  dietitians,  restaurant 
and  cafeteria  managers,  textile  specialists,  clothing  designers, 
buyers  of  clothing  in  department  stores,  or  demonstrators 
for  commercial  firms. 

Courses  of  instruction  are  so  arranged  that  all  students  follow 
the  General  Home  Economics  curriculum  for  the  first  two  years. 
Thus,  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  a  decision  as  to  which  of  the 
three  special  phases  of  the  subject  will  be  pursued  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  year.  By  the  plan  that  is  in  operation,  the  girls 
of  the  State  are  not  only  offered  training  in  the  arts  and  sciences 
that  form  the  basis  of  home-making,  but  those  who  desire  are 
fitted  to  become  teachers  of  these  subjects,  or  to  enter  some  of 
the  many  fines  of  commercial  work  for  which  such  training  is 
requisite. 

Departments 

For  administrative  purposes  the  College  of  Home  Economics  is 
organized  into  the  departments  of  Foods  and  Nutrition;  Textiles, 
Clothing,  and  Art;  and  Home  and  Institutional  Management. 

Teaching  Staff 

A  Dean,  three  major  assistants  and  one  clerical  assistant  con- 
stitute the  corps  of  instructors  of  this  college  as  it  is  now  con- 
ducted. 
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Equipment 

The  College  of  Home  Economics  has  moved  into  new  quarters 
and  is  provided  with  greatly  improved  faciHties  for  its  special 
lines  of  work.  A  building  was  completely  remodeled  and  redeco- 
rated, and  it  was  thereby  made  possible  to  furnish  classrooms  and 
laboratories  that  more  adequately  meet  the  increased  demands. 

In  addition  to  this  building,  the  college  maintains  a  well- 
equipped  home  management  house,  in  which  the  students  keep 
house  for  a  period  of  six  weeks  during  their  senior  years. 

Number  of  Students 

The  number  of  students  taking  courses  in  Home  Economics 
has  shown  a  steady  increase  since  the  college  was  organized.  A 
total  of  82  are  enrolled  for  the  1930-31  period,  which  is  just  about 
three  times  the  number  taking  similar  courses  at  the  University 
of  ^Maryland  seven  years  ago.  Of  the  above  number,  57  are  from 
Maryland  and  18  from  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Graduate  School 

The  Graduate  School  of  the  University  of  Maryland  was  estab- 
lished in  1918  and  organized  graduate  instruction  leading  to  both 
the  Master's  degree  and  Doctor's  degree  is  conducted.  In  earlier 
years  of  the  Institution  the  Master's  degree  was  frequently  con- 
ferred, but  the  work  of  graduate  students  was  in  charge  of  the 
departments  concerned,  under  the  supervision  of  the  General 
Faculty. 

In  recent  years,  increasing  numbers  of  students  who  complete 
the  requisite  work  for  collegiate  degrees  are  continuing  their 
training  for  one  or  more  years.  In  order  better  to  meet  the  demand 
for  advanced  training  and  more  efficiently  to  utilize  the  facihties 
of  the  University  of  Maryland  in  pro^ading  graduate  work  of 
highest  rank,  the  organization  of  a  Graduate  School  was  effected. 

Teaching  Staff 

The  faculty  of  the  Graduate  School  includes  all  the  members 
of  the  various  faculties  of  instruction  and  research  who  give 
instruction  in  approved  graduate  courses.  The  general  adminis- 
trative functions  of  the  Graduate  Faculty  are  delegated  to  a 
Graduate  Council,  of  which  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  is 
chairman. 
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Equipment 

Virtualh'  all  the  equipment  and  facilities  of  the  several  Colleges 
of  the  University  are  available  for  use  in  graduate  instruction  and 
research.  In  addition,  the  University  is  exceptionally  well  located 
for  that  type  of  work,  because  of  its  proximity  to  the  laboratories 
and  scientific  institutions  in  Washington.  Work  in  accredited 
research  laboratories  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  other  National  research  agencies  may  be  accepted, 
when  previously  arranged,  as  residence  work  in  fulfilment  of  the 
thesis  requirement  for  a  degree. 

Number  of  Students 

Of  the  156  students  enrolled  in  the  Graduate  School  for  1930-31, 
Mar)"land  furnishes  85,  and  27  are  from  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  other  44  students  include  residents  of  24  States. 

Summer  School 

A  sumrher  session  of  six  weeks  is  conducted  at  College  Park  each 
year.  This  session  is  held  for  the  definite  purpose  of  making  the 
facilities  of  the  University  available  to  large  groups  of  students  who 
cannot  come  at  other  periods  of  the  year,  or  who  desire  to  obtain 
further  training  along  certain  special  hnes. 

The  program  is  designed  to  serve  the  needs  of  three  classes  of 
students: 

Teachers  and  super\'isors  of  the  several  classes  of  school 
work — elementary-,  secondary  and  vocational. 

Special  students,  as  farmers,  breeders,  dair\-men,  home- 
makers,  chemists,  public  speakers,  graduate  students. 

Students  who  are  candidates  for  degrees  in  agriculture, 
arts  and  sciences,  education,  engineering  and  home  eco- 
nomics. 

Teachers  and  special  students  not  seeking  a  degree  are  admitted 
without  examination  to  the  courses  of  the  summer  session  for  which 
thej'  are  qualified. 

Teaching  Stafif 

Regular  members  of  the  University  faculty  pro^^de  instruction 
in  their  respective  subjects  for  students  enrolled  in  the  several 
courses  offered  in  the  Summer  School. 
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Summary  of  Budgets  and  Enrolment,  by  Colleges 
1930-1931 

Total  Budget  Enrolment 

College  Park : 

Arts  and  Sciences $244,705  620 

Agriculture 154,227  164 

Education 67,467  149 

Engineering 78,870  316 

Home  Economics 27,673  82 

Graduate 17,313  157 

Baltimore: 

Medicine $251,976  413 

Law 37,411  150 

Dentistry 175,204  410 

Pharmacy 107,898  351 

The  above  budget  items  include  all  salaries  and  expenses  in 
each  College,  and  an  estimated  portion  of  overhead  costs,  such  as 
heat,  janitor,  care  of  campus  and  maintenance  of  general  adminis- 
trative offices. 

The  costs  of  several  activities  of  the  University  which  do  not 
share  in  the  instruction  of  students  are  not  included,  such  as  the 
experiment  station,  extension  service,  the  forestry  department, 
feed  and  fertihzer  inspection,  Japanese  beetle  control  and  other 
pubHc  service  and  regulatorj^  functions.  The  cost  of  the  Eastern 
Branch  for  Negroes,  also,  is  omitted. 

The  maximum  attendance  of  the  Baltimore  Schools  should  be 
approximately  the  present  enrolment  in  those  schools,  but  with 
a  small  increase  in  the  School  of  Law.  These  figures  indicate  what 
the  several  faculties  consider  to  be  a  sufficient  number  of  students 
in  the  respective  courses  to  supply  the  needs  of  this  State.  Some 
of  the  graduates,  of  course,  will  locate  in  other  States,  and  it  is 
assumed  that  they  will  be  offset  by  graduates  from  other  institu- 
tions who  come  into  this  State,  besides  graduates  in  Medicine  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

At  College  Park  it  is  estimated  that  during  the  next  ten  j^ears 
the  total  attendance  in  regular  four-j^ear  courses,  and  in  the 
Graduate  School,  should  not  exceed  2,400,  and  maj'-  not  exceed 
2,100.  If  the  increasing  number  of  graduates  from  high  schools 
results  in  a  demand  for  instruction  to  more  than  this  number  of 
students,  consideration  should  be  given  to  increasing  fees  of 
Marjdand  students  and  tuition  of  students  from  outside  the 
State.  The  increases  would  necessitate  a  more  liberal  policy  as 
to  scholarships  for  deserving  j^oung  people  who  are  unable  to  pay 
increased  fees  for  tuition. 
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Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  is  the  research  agency 
of  the  University,  which  has  for  its  purpose  the  increase  of  know- 
ledge relating  to  agriculture,  primarily  for  the  direct  benefit 
of  the  farmer.  It  is  also  the  real  source  of  agricultural  informa- 
tion for  use  in  the  classroom  and  for  demonstrations  in  the  field. 

The  Experiment  Station  work  is  supported  by  both  State  and 
Federal  appropriations.  The  Hatch  Act,  passed  by  Congress  in 
1887,  appropriates  $15,000  annually;  the  Adams  Act,  passed  in 
1906,  provides  $15,000  annually,  and  the  Purnell  Act,  passed  in 
1925,  provides  $60,000  annually.  The  State  appropriation  for 
1930  is  $69,000. 

The  objects,  purposes  and  work  of  the  Experiment  Stations  as 
set  forth  by  these  acts  are  as  follows: 

"That  it  shall  be  the  object  and  duty  of  said  Experiment 
Stations  to  conduct  original  researches  or  verify  experiments 
on  the  physiolog}^  of  plants  and  animals;  the  diseases  to 
which  they  are  severally  subject,  with  the  remedies  for  the 
same;  the  chemical  composition  of  useful  plants  at  their 
•different  stages  of  growth;  the  comparative  advantages  of 
rotative  cropping  as  pursued  under  a  varjdng  series  of  crops; 
the  capacity  of  new  plants  or  trees  for  acclimation;  the 
analysis  of  soils  and  water;  the  chemical  composition  of 
manures,  natural  or  artificial,  with  experiments  designed  to 
test  their  comparative  effects  on  crops  of  different  kinds; 
the  adaptation  and  value  of  grasses  and  forage  plants;  the 
composition  and  digestibihty  of  the  different  kinds  of  food 
for  domestic  animals;  the  scientific  and  economic  questions 
involved  in  the  production  of  butter  and  cheese;  and  such 
other  researches  or  experiments  bearing  directly  on  the 
agricultural  industry  of  the  United  States  as  may  in  each 
case  be  deemed  advisable,  having  due  regard  to  the  varying 
conditions  and  needs  of  the  respective  States  or  Territories." 

The  Purnell  Act  also  permits  the  appropriation  to  be  used  for 
conducting  investigations  and  making  experiments  bearing  on 
the  manufacture,  preparation,  use,  distribution  and  marketing  of 
agricultural  products,  and  for  such  economic  and  sociological 
investigations  as  have  for  their  purpose  the  development  and 
improvement  of  the  rural  home  and  rural  life. 


^7  7  *?  'I  /J 
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The  Maiyland  Station,  in  addition  to  the  work  conducted  at 
the  L'niversity,  operates  a  sub-station  farm  of  50  acres  at  Ridgely, 
Caroline  County,  and  a  farm  of  about  60  acres  at  Upper  Marl- 
boro for  tobacco  investigations.  Experiments  in  cooperation 
with  farmers  are  conducted  at  many  different  points  in  the  State. 
These  tests  consist  of  studies  with  soils,  fertihzers,  crops,  orchards, 
insect  and  plant  disease  control,  and  stock  feeding. 

The  Station  has  published  more  than  300  bulletins  giving  the 
results  of  its  investigations.  These  pertain  to  every  phase  of 
farming  followjBd  in  Maryland  and  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

Bulletins 

Animal  Diseases 6 

Barlev 4 

Beef  Cattle 3 

Bees 1 

Clover,  Sweet 1 

Corn  (Field) 14 

Corn  (Sweet) 3 

Dairy  Cows 11 

Dairy  Products 14 

Drainage  (Land) 2 

Feeds  and  Feeding 16 

Fence  Posts • 2 

Fertilizers  (General  Crops) 21 

Fertilizers  (Horticultural  Crops) 8 

Floriculture 3 

Fruits  (Small) 14 

Fruits  (Orchard) 17 

Greenhouse  Management 8 

Haj'^  and  Forage  Crops 7 

Insects 42 

Lime 6 

Oats 3 

Plant  Diseases 11 

PIs.nt  Physiology 10 

Potatoes  (Irish) 21 

Potatoes  (Sweet) 3 

Poultry 16 

Roadside  Markets 1 

Seed  Investigations 18 

Silo  and  Silage 2 

Soils  and  Soil  Surveys 3 

Soy  Beans 1 

Speltz  and  Enamer 1 

Spraying 13 

Stable  Manure 5 

Swine 6 

Tobacco 8 

Tomatoes  13 

Vegetables 20 

Washing  Powders 1 

Weeds 1 

Wheat 13 
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Extension  Service 

The  ideal  of  the  Extension  Service  of  the  University  of  Mary- 
land is  expressed  in  its  name.  It  is  an  effort  to  "extend  sendee" 
of  the  Institution  through  the  demonstration  of  facts  to  every 
one  of  the  48,000  farmers  and  farm  homes  throughout  the  State. 

Though  much  Extension  work  was  conducted  through  the  depart- 
ments of  the  institution  prior  to  July  1,  1914,  the  work  was  not 
co-ordinated  into  a  distinct  division  until  that  date,  when  the 
Extension  Ser%'ice  was  organized.  This  followed  the  passage 
of  the  Federal  Smith-Lever  Act,  which  provided  for  an  appro- 
priation of  certain  funds  for  Extension  and  demonstration  work 
in  agriculttire  and  home  economics,  and  designated  that  said 
funds  be  expended  through  a  distinct  diA-ision  of  each  Land-Grant 
College. 

The  Smith-Lever  Law  pro\'ides  "that  co-operative  agricultural 
Extension  work  shall  consist  of  the  gi\'ing  of  instruction  and 
practical  demonstrations  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  to 
persons  not  attending  or  residents  of  said  colleges  in  the  several 
communities,  imparting  to  such  persons  information  on  said 
sulDJects  through  field  demonstrations,  pubhcations  and  otherwise; 
and  this  work  shall  be  carried  on  in  such  manner  as  may  be 
mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary'  of  Agriculture  and  the 
State  College  or  Colleges  recei\'ing  the  benefits  of  this  Act." 

Extension  Workers  and  Budget 

The  Smith-Lever  Law  pro\'ided  for  the  emplo\Tnent  of  County 
Agents  and  Home  Demonstration  Agents  as  joint  representatives 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  University  of  ^Nlarj'land 
in  the  Coimties  of  the  State.  In  the  inauguration  of  the  work 
in  ^laryland,  it  was  believed  that  these  Extension  workers  should 
be  supported  wholly  from  pubhc  funds.  A  pohcy  was,  therefore, 
adopted  wherein  the  Federal,  State  and  Cotmtj^  Governments 
would  each  contribute  on  a  one-third  basis  to  the  support  of 
these  agents. 

The  work  was  well  received  in  this  State,  and  as  early  as  1917 
a  County  Agent  was  at  work  in  each  of  the  twenty-three  counties. 
It  may  be  stated  here  that  only  one  other  State  in  the  Union  has 
a  record  of  ha\'ing  County  Agents  in  aU  counties  as  earl;^'  as  1917. 
Even  today  only  seven  of  the  States  are  maintaining  agents  in 
all  coimties. 
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At  the  present  time  the  Extension  Service  budget  for  the  year 
is  $344,257,  which  includes  various  monies  received  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  direct,  the  Smith-Lever,  the  State 
offset  and  the  State  County  Demonstration  Fund,  and  that  con- 
tributed by  the  several  counties  of  the  State.  In  addition,  there 
is  included,  in  this  total  budget,  funds  providing  for  special  lines 
of  work,  including  Horticultural  Inspection,  Marketing  Inspec- 
tion, and  other  funds  dedicated  to  this  work. 

There  are  employed  a  total  of  136  employees  in  the  Extension 
Service,  of  whom  54  are  agents,  including  3  colored  agents,  work- 
ing in  the  counties;  17  are  full-time  specialists  and  14  part-time 
specialists.  There  are  27  full-and  part-time  clerks  in  the  Exten- 
sion offices  in  the  counties  and  13  full-time  and  2  part-time  clerks 
and  assistants  at  headquarters,  together  with  the  administrative 
and  supervisory  officials. 

The  following  summary  for  the  year  1929  gives  an  idea  of  the 
activities  of  the  workers  and  the  extent  of  their  work : 

Extension  workers  planned  and  supervised  a  total  of  4,916 
demonstration  meetings,  which  were  attended  by  77,990  farm 
people  during  1928.  In  addition,  3,162  other  co-operative  educa- 
tional meetings  were  held,  with  an  attendance  of  323,258.  Seventy- 
three  Extension  schools  and  short  courses  were  conducted  that 
were  attended  by  2,796.  More  than  22,271  visits  were  made  to 
farms  and  farm  homes  and  63,066  calls  for  assistance  were  made 
upon  agents,  either  in  person  or  by  telephone.  County  and 
home  demonstration  agents  wrote  79,629  individual  letters,  pre- 
pared 2,691  news  articles  for  the  press,  and  distributed  72,078 
bulletins. 

Efforts  and  results  obtained  by  Extension  workers  were  greatly 
augmented  by  volunteer  local  leaders  trained  by  them.  A  total 
of  131  meetings  for  training  leaders  were  attended  by  902  persons. 

Results 

County  Agent  Work. — It  is  impossible  in  this  brief  statement 
to  give  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  results  secured  from  Ex- 
tension Service  work  in  Maryland  during  the  past  fifteen  years. 
Marked  improvements  in  the  various  industries  are  evident 
on  all  sides.  As  an  illustration,  the  increase  in  the  yield 
of  corn  from  1900  to  1928  has  been  an  average  of  6.30  bushels 
per  acre.  For  the  530,000  acres  devoted  to  this  crop,  this  increase 
was  equivalent  to  about  3,400,000  bushels.  The  average  in- 
crease in  wheat  has  amounted  to  about  1.8  bushels,  which,  on  the 
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acreage  devoted  to  this  crop  in  the  State  (530,000),  amounted  to 
954,000  bushels.  Similar  increases  could  be  cited  in  the  dairy 
industry,  truck  crops  and  canning  crops.  After  results  have  been 
proven  or  varieties  tested  by  the  Experiment  Station,  it  is  the 
province  of  the  Extension  Service  to  carry  this  information  through 
practical  demonstrations  to  the  farmer. 

Home  Demonstration  Work. — It  is  hkewise  impossible  to  de- 
scribe fully  the  results  achieved  in  the  Home  Demonstration  Work 
throughout  the  State.  More  than  5,000  farm  women  are  organized 
into  clubs  and  are  conducting  regular  project  work  in  home  eco- 
nomics, including  nutrition,  clothing,  home  management,  home 
furnishings,  home  health  and  sanitation  and  various  community 
activities.  The  Rural  Women's  Short  Course  conducted  each 
year  under  :he  auspices  of  the  Extension  Service  and  University 
has  proved  to  be  a  real  force  in  arousing  the  rural  women  of  the 
State  to  an  appreciation  of  this  work  and  to  serve  as  leaders  in 
its  further  promotion  in  the  rural  sections  of  the  State. 

Club  Work. — Perhaps  the  most  far-reaching  results  of  the 
Service  are  evidenced  in  the  development  of  Boys'  and  Girls' 
Club  Work.  The  rural  boys  and  girls  are  enlisted  into  Boys'  and 
Girls'  Clubs  dealing  with  different  industries  or  lines  of  work, 
conducting  demonstrations  under  the  supervision  of  county  and 
home  demonstration  agents.  They  are  thus  led  into  an  appre- 
ciation of  better  agricultural  practices  and  home-making  that 
will  mean  much  to  the  future  agriculture  of  the  State.  Nothing 
induces  parents  to  follow  improved  practices  more  than  to  observe 
their  boys  and  girls  engaged  in  raising  corn  or  keeping  better 
dairy  animals  or  improving  various  features  of  home  life  as  is 
done  through  club  work. 

Conclusion. — It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  representa- 
tives of  the  Service  have  aided  in  the  organization  of  farmers  by 
communities  and"  by  commodity  groups.  They  are  assisting  in 
the  improvement  of  marketing  facilities  and  agencies  and  the 
Service  is  receiving  splendid  co-operation  from  the  farmers  of  the 
State  in  the  conduct  of  its  manifold  lines  of  activity.  The  rela- 
tions with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  most  sympathetic 
as  it  in  part  represents  this  great  Institution  in  the  development 
of  the  work  in  the  State.  It  also  co-operates  with  the  regulatory 
authorities  and  assists  through  educational  work  in  inducing 
farmers  to  adopt  measures  for  controlling  disease  that  would 
otherwise  cause  them  severe  loss.    All  in  all,  the  Extension  Service 
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endeavors  to  serve  as  the  ambassador  of  the  Institution  to  the 
people  throughout  the  State,  and  extends  the  campus  of  the 
Institution  to  every  farm  and  farm  home  in  Maryland. 

Regulatory  Work 

This  work  includes  various  control  activities  of  great  impor- 
tance, especially  to  agriculture,  such  as  fertilizer  and  foodstuff 
control,  seed  inspection  and  nursery  inspection. 

In  most  states,  activities  of  this  kind  are  carried  on  by  a  State 
Administrative  Department  known  as  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  but  in  Maryland  a  different  plan  is  followed  and 
seems  to  be  giving  satisfactory  results  with  considerable  saving 
of  overhead  expense. 

Miscellaneous  Offices 

The  State  Geological  Surve}^  and  Weather  Bureau  were  inde- 
pendent offices  until  a  few  j-ears  ago,  when  the  Legislature  com- 
bined them  with  the  Universit}^  of  Maryland. 

These  offices  have  small  budgets  and  their  work  consists  largely 
of  making  surveys,  recording  observations,  etc. 

State  Department  of  Forestry 

This  work  is  administered  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  F.  W. 
Besley,  State  Forester,  who  has  occupied  this  position  for  some 
twenty-four  years. 

The  budget  for  the  present  year  provides  for  S39,400  of  State 
funds  as  salaries  of  State  Forester,  Assistant  State  Forester,  office 
assistants.  District  Forester,  Resident  Forest  Wardens,  etc. — 21 
persons.  S19,924  additional  of  State  funds  is  available  for  operat- 
ing expenses. 

The  last  Legislature  appropriated  $50,000  for  the  purchase  of 
additional  forest  lands.  The  State  now  owns  about  10,000  acres 
of  forest  land,  most  of  which  is  in  Western  Maryland  and  was 
lumbered  years  ago.  The  State  operates  under  contract  about 
11,000  acres  additional.  It  is  expected  that  this  latter  acreage 
will  be  purchased  when  the  above-mentioned  funds  for  purchasing 
become  available. 

The  main  work  of  this  department  consists  of  cooperation  and 
education  in  its  relationships  with  Maryland  people  who  are 
interested  in  forests  and  woodlands.  Instruction  is  given  as  to 
maintaining  forest  areas  and  getting  revenue  from  them  without 
destroying  the  future  productivity. 
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Three  important  lines  are  emphasized:  1.  Fire  Control;  2. 
Forest  Management;  3.  Forest  Planting.  These  involve  expert 
work  by  entomologists,  botanists,  plant  pathologists,  soil  experts, 
and  other  specialists.  Incidentally,  attention  is  given  to  the 
recreational  uses  of  State  lands,  which  is  a  matter  of  interest  to 
increasing  numbers  of  Maryland  people. 

The  roadside  tree  work  is  almost  self-sustaining.  Through 
this  work  much  is  being  done  to  improve  the  appearance  of 
roadsides  and  to  increase  the  comfort  of  those  who  use  the  roads. 
The  law  provides  that  trees  on  the  roadsides  may  not  be  trimmed 
by  public  service  corporations  or  others,  except  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  State  Forest  Department,  and,  as  a  result,  many 
valuable  trees  have  been  preserved,  and  the  general  appearance 
along  highways  has  been  improved. 

Investigations  are  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
best  species  and  varieties  of  trees  for  different  growing  conditions 
found  in  Maryland  and  the  best  uses  for  forest  products  of  differ- 
ent types. 

Maryland  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
Livestock  Sanitary  Service 

The  work  conducted  is  under  special  authority  and  mandate 
of  the  State  law.  The  budget  for  the  present  year  provides 
$196,190  for  the  Livestock  Sanitarj^  Service  and  $6,000  for  execu- 
tive expenses  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  which  is  identical 
in  personnel  with  the  State  Board  of  Regents. 

The  principal  work  of  this  office  includes  the  eradication  of 
bovine  tuberculosis,  with  payments  of  indemnities  as  provided 
by  State  and  Federal  laws.  The  Federal  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  cooperating  closely. 

Other  services  include  control  of  contagious  diseases  of  animals, 
one  of  the  most  important  of  which  is  hog  cholera.  Also,  con- 
siderable attention  is  given  to  dairy  sanitation. 

Eastern  Branch  at  Princess  Anne 

This  school  is  for  Negroes  and  it  is  supported  in  part  by  Federal 
funds,  which  impose  certain  requirements  as  to  giving  instruction 
in  the  three  vocational  lines:  agriculture,  trades  and  industries, 
and  home  economics. 

The  budget  for  the  present  year  amounts  to  $46,095.  Of  this 
amount  $10,000  comes  from  the  Federal  treasury,  $25,120  from 
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State  appropriations,  and  the  balance  is  from  student  fees  and 
miscellaneous  receipts. 

This  school  was  operated  formerly  by  Morgan  College,  which 
is  a  college  for  Negroes  located  in  Baltimore. 

Several  years  ago  an  agreement  was  entered  into  to  the  effect 
that  its  affairs  should  be  largely  under  the  control  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland.  A  committee  of  the  Board  of  Regents  is 
now  considering  the  future  policies  of  the  school.  It  is  felt  that 
the  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  colored  boys  and  girls 
are  not  receiving  just  the  type  of  instruction  that  should  be  given 
at  this  school. 

It  would  appear  that  the  school  has  become  too  much  of  a 
Hberal  arts  institution,  and  vocational  subjects  are  not  emphasized 
as  much  as  they  should  be. 

Furthermore,  the  school  has  not  been  raised  to  the  standards 
contemplated  by  the  Federal  law. 

All  these  matters  are  now  under  consideration  by  the  Board  of 
Regents,  a  special  committee  having  been  appointed  to  study  and 
report  on  the  physical  needs  and  teaching  requirements  in  order 
to  place  the  School  on  a  satisfactory  basis. 

In  view  of  the  relatively  large  Negro  population  within  the  State, 
it  is  important  that  this  school  be  placed  on  an  effective  basis  to 
afford  vocational  training  properly  balanced  by  liberal  arts. 

To  this  end  it  is  desirable  that  some  settlement  be  made  with 
Morgan  College  respecting  its  interest  in  the  property  and  that 
the  work  be  continued  under  the  sole  direction  of  the  University 
of  Maryland.  Pending  this,  some  additional  appropriation  is 
necessary  in  order  that  the  institution  may  be  placed  upon  a 
more  adequate  basis. 

COLLEGES  NOT  RECEIVING  STATE  AID 

A  number  of  colleges  other  than  those  receiving  State  aid  perform 
an  important  part  in  the  matter  of  higher  education  in  the  State. 
Among  such  colleges  are  Goucher,  Hood,  Loyola,  jNIaryland  Col- 
lege for  Women,  and  Mount  Saint  Mary's. 

Goucher  College 

Goucher  College,  situated  in  the  City  of  Baltimore,  is  a  non- 
sectarian  college  for  women.  The  College  receives  no  aid  from 
the  State,  either  in  the  form  of  scholarships  or  in  any  other 
form,  and  as  far  as  the  Commission  can  ascertain  has  no  present 
purpose  to  seek  such  aid. 
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The  campus  is  at  present  located  in  the  Northern  part  of  the 
City,  covering  approximately  three  city  blocks.  Because  of  the 
prescribed  limits  of  the  campus,  there  is  no  athletic  field  or  sta- 
dium, but  limited  space  is  available  for  tennis  courts  and  a  hockey 
field.  For  future  campus  location,  the  College  expects  to  use 
part  of  the  tract  of  land  near  Towson,  referred  to  below. 

The  estimated  value  of  the  College  property  is  S3,365,252,  made 
up  as  follows: 

Land $    359,910 

Buildings  (26  in  number) 2,359,813 

Equipment 645,529 

The  College  buildings,  located  in  what  was  originally  a  purely 
residential  section  of  the  City,  are  rapidly  being  surrounded  with 
industrial  and  commercial  activities,  and  consequently  the  educa- 
tional procedure  is  hampered  by  traffic  and  other  noises  and 
confusion.  The  College  owns  a  tract  of  421  acres  of  beautiful, 
rolling  ground  lying  north  of  the  City  in  the  vicinity  of  Towson, 
and  expects  to  occupy  that  site  when  funds  are  available. 

The  staff  and  employees  of  the  School  are  reported  as  follows: 

Staff  and  Employees  Number 

Executives 9 

Full-time  Professors 22 

Part-time  Professors 1 

Full-time  Associate  Professors 18 

Part-time  Associate  Professors 

Full-time  Assistants 14 

Part-time  Assistants 

Other  Instructors 33 

Librarians 7 

Secretaries  and  other  Executive  Assistants 24 

All  other  Employees 221 

Students 

Number  in  attendance  (1929-1930) 935 

Distribution  of  Students: 

City  of  Baltimore 259 

Counties  of  Maryland 67 

District  of  Columbia 24 

Others,  outside  of  State 585 

Number  of  Students  who  can  be  cared  for  with  present  plant  and 

equipment 1 ,000 

Scholarships 

Number  Est.  Value 

Awarded  from  college  funds 31  $6,750.00 

Donated  from  outside  sources 17  4,980.25 

As  indicating  the  success  of  Goucher  College  in  carrying  out  the 
instructions  of  its  charter  that  "said  college  shall  be  open  alike  to 
students  of  any  religion  or  sect  and  no  denominational  or  sectarian 
test  shall  be  imposed  in  the  choice  of  trustees,  officers  or  teachers, 
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or  jn  the  admission  of  students,"  the  following  denominational 

distribution  of  the  students  for  the  year  1930-31  is  interesting: 

Advent  Christian 1 

Baptist 45 

Brethren 2 

Christian 7 

Christian  Science 9 

Church  of  Christ 1 

Community  Churches 3 

Congregational 26 

Dutch  Reformed , 1 

Ethical  Culture 1 

Fi  lends 5 

Greek  Catholic 2 

Jewish 122 

Lutheran 71 

Methodist  Episcopal 170 

Methodist  Protestant 5 

Presbj'terian 164 

Protestant  Episcopal 145 

Reformed 27 

Roman  Catholic 39 

Unitarian 9 

United  Brethren 8 

United  Presbyterian 6 

No  church  affiliation 10 

The  income  and  disbursements  for  the  year  1929-30  are  stated 

as  follows: 

Receipts : 

From  tuition  and  fees $288,054.57 

From  room  rents 96,412.62 

From  maintenance 196,270.62 

From  operations,  donations,  meals,  etc 

From  State  of  Maryland .... 

From  other  income"^. 96,598.36 


Total §677,336.17 

Expenses : 

Administration  and  general $137,675.83 

Instruction 274,809.91 

*Other  employees 

Maintenance 33,144.40 

Operation  of  residence  halls,  including  dining  rooms 201,960.81 

Advertising 105.00 

*Catalogues,  etc 

Rent 

•Insurance  

**Books  for  library 

**Apparatus 

Interest 

Other 


Total $647,695.95 


Net  Income. S  29,640.22 

No  depreciation  considered. 


'*Capital  expenditures  in  addition  to  expenses $  22,830.96 

•Included  in  Administration  and  General. 
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STUDENTS  DOING  FULL  REGULAR  WORK  IN  THE  FOUR 
UNDERGRADUATE  COLLEGE  CLASSES,  AND  SPECIAL 


1929-30 

1928-29 

1927-28 

1926-27 

1925-26 

Average 

SENIOR 

Men 

Women 

207     *206 

210     *207 

214     *213 

201     *199 

209     *206 

208 

Total 

JUNIOR 

Men 

Women 

220 

220 

231 

235 

212 

224 

Total 

SOPHOMORE 

Men 

Women 

242 

268 

281 

284 

281 

271 

Total 

FRESHMAN 

Men  

Women 

265 

285 

333 

331 

356 

314 

Total 

SPECIAL 

(Only  CO 

liege   gra 

duates  ad 

mitted  as 

specials) 

Men 

Women 

1 

2 

1 

4 

2 

2 

Total 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

935 

985 

1060 

1055 

1060 

1019 

*  Number  of  Seniors  who  actually  graduated  at  end  of  year. 


It  will  be  noted  that  out  of  the  935  students,  326,  or  34.86  per 
cent.,  are  from  the  City  of  Baltimore  and  Counties  of  Maryland, 
which  indicates  the  important  place  that  Goucher  College  occu- 
pies in  the  field  of  higher  education  in  the  State.  That  the  College 
has  a  very  practical  relation  to  the  economic  life  of  the  State  is 
further  indicated  by  the  fields  of  work  in  Baltimore  and  environs 
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in  which  Goucher  College  alumnae  are  engaged.    A  recent  survey 
indicates  fields  of  activity  of  Goucher  graduates  within  the  State: 

In  the  Baltimore  City  Schools,  Goucher  graduates  are  serving 
as  Supervisor  of  Education  and  Vocational  Guidance,  Placement 
Counselor,  Junior  High  School  Supervisors  (4),  Acting  Supervisor 
of  Deaf  and  Hard-of-hearing  Classes,  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Art. 
In  the  Western  High  School,  the  Vice-Principal,  ^^ocational 
Counselor,  4  Heads  of  Departments,  and  26  Teachers  and  Assist- 
ants are  graduates  of  Goucher.  In  the  Eastern  High  School,  the 
Principal,  Vice-Principal,  Librarian  and  24  Teachers  are  Goucher 
graduates.  In  the  Forest  Park  High  School,  10  of  the  Teachers 
are  graduates  of  Goucher.  In  the  State  Department  of  Education 
there  are  2  in  the  Superintendent's  Office,  8  in  the  Maryland  State 
Normal  School,  2  in  the  Sahsbury  State  Normal  School;  in  the 
High  Schools  of  Baltimore  County  there  are  36;  in  the  High 
Schools  of  18  other  counties  there  are  53. 

Goucher  graduates  are  teaching  also  in  Goucher  College,  Johns 
Hopkins  University  (Department  of  Education,  School  of  Hj^giene, 
School  of  Nursing),  Notre  Dame,  Western  Maryland,  Hood, 
Maryland  College  for  Women,  University  of  Maryland,  Maryland 
Institute,  Peabody  Conservatoiy  of  Music,  Roland  Park  Country 
School,  Friends  School,  Park,  Calvert,  Girls'  Latin,  Hannah  More 
Academy,  Greenwood  School,  and  Garrison  Forest.  They  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Maryland  State  Department  of  Justice,  State 
Employment  Commission,  Health  Department,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  and  in  the  Baltimore  City  Departments  of  Law, 
Water,  and  Health.  Others  are  in  private  occupations  in  Balti- 
more: Medicine,  11;  Law,  5;  Certified  PubHc  Accountants,  2; 
Nursing;  Libraries;  Art;  Real  Estate;  Insurance;  Writing  (Jour- 
nahsm,  Fiction,  History).  As  Secretaries  and  Personnel  Directors, 
they  are  to  be  found  in  industrial  organizations,  banking  houses, 
department  stores,  and  railroads.  The  Engineer  of  Service  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  is  a  graduate  of  Goucher  College.  Social 
Service  has  enlisted  24:  Henr}-  Watson  Children's  Aid  Society, 
Family  Welfare,  Jewish  Children's  Society,  Jewish  Social  Service 
Bureau,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.  The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 
and  Medical  School  employs  25,  in  addition  to  physicians,  nurses, 
and  students. 

As  Volunteer  Workers,  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  Child  Study 
Association  of  America  (President  and  Vice-Presidents  of  Baltimore 
District,  Director,  Chapter  Presidents),  Y.  W.  C.  A.  (Presidents 
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of  Baltimore  Association,  Members  of  Board  of  Directors),  Church 
Organizations,  Community  Fund  (Vice-Chairman  of  Campaign, 
District  Chiefs),  Family  Welfare  Association  Board,  and  the 
Goodwill  Industries.  In  Baltimore,  alone,  1,300  graduates  of 
Goucher  College  are  contributing  in  various  ways  to  the  welfare 
of  the  community. 

The  foregoing  statement  is  important  in  indicating  how 
thoroughly  the  College's  graduates  participate  in  the  educational 
and  economic  life  and  activities  of  the  State. 

So  quietly  and  unobtrusively  has  the  work  of  the  College  been 
conducted  that  it  is  a  question  whether,  outside  of  its  large  and 
interested  Alumnae,  its  work  and  acti^aties  are  adequately  appre- 
ciated by  the  citizens  of  Maryland. 

The  Commission  is  advised  of  the  desire  and  purpose  of  the 
College  to  enlarge  its  activities  so  as  to  contribute  even  more 
amply  to  the  social  and  economic  life  of  the  State,  and  to  this  end 
the  Commission  feels  that  the  College  is  entitled  to  the  fullest 
interest  and  support  of  all  citizens  who  desire  to  see  the  cause  of 
higher  education  promoted. 

Hood  College 

Hood  College,  located  at  Frederick,  ]\Id.,  is  a  college  for  women, 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the 
United  States. 

The  campus  comprises  forty-five  acres,  together  with  a  farm 
of  eighty  acres. 

The  estimated  value  of  the  College  property  is.  .  .  .81,229,126, 
made  up  as  follows : 

Land S    105,355 

Buildings  (12  in  number) 1,019,385 

Equipment 104,386 


Endowment  Funds 

Amount       Incoifce 

General  $243,319.00  $13,887.50 

Scholarships 3,100.00         181.00 

Special 41.550.00      1,954.00 

Unpaid  pledges,  including  partially  paid  from 

Classes  1924  to  1930,  inclusive 161,755.83 


Indebtedness 

Mortgage  (6^c  bond  issue) 8496,900.00 

Other 116,000.00 
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The  facilities  of  the  College  are  generally  sufficient  for  500 
students,  hut  in  order  fully  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  number  the 
Management  reports  the  necessity  for  a  library  building,  a  gym- 
nasium,  a  science  building  and  a  chapel. 

The  staff  and  employees  of  the  School  are  reported  as  follows : 

Staff  and  Employees  Number 

Executives 6 

Full  time  Professors 32 

Part  time  Professors 

Assistants — Full  time 3 

Assistants — Part  time 

Other  Instructors 16 

Librarians 2 

Secretaries  and  other  Executive  Assistants  11 

All  other  employees 96 

Students 

Number  in  attendance  (1929-1930) 508 

Distribution  of  Students: 

City  of  Baltimore 5 

Counties  of  Maryland 118 

District  of  Columbia 4 

Others,  outside  of  State 381 

Number  of  Students  who  can  be  cared  for  with  present 
plant  and  equipment 525  (450  boarding) 

It  is  noted  that  of  the  508  students  in  attendance,  1929-1930 
123,  or  24.21  per  cent,  were  from  the  State  of  Maryland. 

The  College  receives  no  support  or  scholarships  from  the  State 
of  Maryland,  but  provides  forty-five  scholarships  covering  tuition 
in  part  onty,  with  an  estimated  value  of  $8,357.10. 
,     With  respect  to  scholarships,  the  President  of  the  College  states: 

"I  strongly  urge  the  establishment  of  scholarships  available 
at  institutions  recognized  by  the  State  and  subject  to  the 
choice  of  the  student  recei\'ing  the  award.  The  present 
system  has  built  up  a  small  number  of  favored  and  sub- 
sidized institutions  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  while  making 
it  increasingly  difficult  for  other  institutions,  not  so  favored, 
to  maintain  themselves.  The  independent  award  of  scholar- 
ships to  institutions  chosen  bj^  the  student,  would  place  a 
premium  upon  a  high  standard  by  all  the  institutions  of  the 
State  and  would  reward  merit  and  efficiencv  wherever  found. " 
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The  income  and  disbursements  for  the  j'ear  1929-30  are  stated 
as  follows : 

Receipts : 

From  Tuition $111,436.85 

From  Fees 21,211.62 

From  Income 14,487.50 

From  Operations,  donations,  meals,  etc 197,124.64 

From  State  of  Maryland .... 

From  Other  Income 2,558.60 

Total S346,819.21 


Expenses : 

Administration .$  34,251.00 

Instruction 114,626.52 

Other  Employees 53,667.62 

Maintenance 9,745.66 

Operation 76,873.21 

Advertising 1,869.66 

Catalogues,  etc 912.37 

Rent 978.50 

Insurance 3,095.73 

Books 2,501.41 

Apparatus  (Estimated) 2,000.00 

Interest 27,648.11 

Other .' 8,238.60 

Total $336,408.39 

Net  Income $  10,410.82 
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STUDENTS  DOING  FULL  REGULAR  WORK  IN  THE  FOUR 
UNDERGRADUATE  COLLEGE  CLASSES,  AND  SPECIAL 


1929-30 

1928-29 

1927-28 

1926-27 

1925-26 

Average 

SENIOR..         1 

Men 1 

Women 

77  *80 

92    *92 

94    *95 

92    *91 

79    *78 

86.8  *87.2 

Total I 

i                   i 

JUNIOR 

Men 

Women 

103 

79 

101 

99 

97 

95.8 

Total 

SOPHOMORE  1 

Men 1 

Women 

120 

122 

100 

118    . 

138 

119.6 

Total 1 

FRESHMAN 

Men 1 

Women 

147 

181 

180 

149 

174 

166.2 

Total j 

SPECIAL '■                 1                 1 

Men j 

Women 

61 

40 

22 

46 

59 

45.6 

Total 1                                  1 

GRAND  TOT.\L. 

508      1 

514 

497 

504 

547       ! 

514.0 

*  Number  of  Seniors  who  actually  graduated  at  end  of  year. 


Though  this  College  is  distinctly  denominational,  and  though  a 
majority  of  the  students  are  from  outside  the  State,  it  is,  never- 
theless, one  of  the  few  schools  of  higher  education  in  the  West- 
ern section  of  the  State,  where  its  activities  and  influence  play 

an  important  part   in  the   social  upbuilding  of  the  State, 
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Loyola  College 

(The  Associated  Professors  of  Loyola  College  in  the 
City  of  Baltimore) 

Loj'ola  College  is  a  member  of  the  National  Catholic  Educa- 
tional Association  and  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  ^Iar>'land.  It  is  accredited  by 
the  State  Departments  of  Education  of  Marjdand  and  New 
York  and  by  the  National  Catholic  Educational  Association. 

Historical  Statemext 

"In  1852  a  group  of  Jesuits  seeing  the  need  of  a  Catholic 
College  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  rented  two  dwellings  on 
the  site  of  the  present  War  Memorial  Plaza.  Here  was 
established  the  first  Loyola  College  of  Baltimore.  In  the 
following  year  Fr.  John  Early,  S.  J.,  the  first  president  of  the 
institution,  petitioned  the  ^Iar\'land  Legislature  for  a  charter. 
In  answer  to  his  petition  came  a  document  from  the  General 
Assembly  of  ^Maryland  granting  the  College  power  'to  confer 
any  degree  or  degrees  in  am'-  of  the  faculties,  arts  and  sciences 
which  are  usually  conferred  by  any  university,  colleges  or 
seminars^  of  learning  in  the  United  States. 

"The  original  site  was  abandoned  in  1855.  A  new  college 
was  built  at  Calvert  and  ^Monument  Streets.  For  the  rest  of 
the  century^  Loyola  extended  and  improved  her  equipment 
in  the  building  that  at  present  houses  Loyola  High  School. 
After  repeated  additions  to  the  building,  it  became  e\ident 
that  the  location  would  not  suffice  to  house  both  collegiate 
and  high  school  departments.  However,  it  was  not  until 
1921  that  the  long-sought  removal  of  the  College  to  other 
quarters  was  finally  accomphshed.  In  that  year  the  site 
known  as  Evergreen  Junior  at  Charles  Street  Avenue  and 
Cold  Spring  Lane  was  bought  on  July  9th  and  the  building 
standing  on  the  groimds  was  altered  to  be  used  for  college 
lecture  halls  and  laboratories.  The  new  building  was  taken 
over  in  the  same  year." 

Loj'ola  College  is  a  chartered  college  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences. 
Its  courses  lead  to  the  Baccalaureate,  either  in  the  Arts  or  Sciences 
or  Philosophy.  The  College  also  offers  courses  that  lead  to  the 
^Master's  degree  in  any  of  the  faculties  above  mentioned. 

The  College  is  a  day  school  for  men  and  offers  no  boarding 
facilities.  Besides  the  regular  sessions,  an  Extension  School  is 
conducted,  to  which  women  are  admitted.  The  courses  followed 
in  the  Extension  School  are  the  same  as  those  pursued  in  the  reg- 
ular ses.sions  and  lead  to  the  same  degrees. 
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Land,  Buildings  and  Equipment 

The  College  is  situated  at  Evergreen,  in  the  Guilford  section  of 
Baltimore,  Maryland.  The  extensive  grounds  are  tastefully  laid 
out  and  well  maintained. 

The  Loyola  group  of  buildings  embraces  the  five  structures 
erected  on  the  Evergreen  Campus,  which  comprises  20  acres.  The 
estimated  value  of  the  College  property  is  $1,100,000,  made  up  as 
follows : 

Land ■.  .  .  .   $200,000 

Buildings 700,000 

Equipment 200,000 

Other  buildings  are  already  planned  to  complete  the  group.    The 
execution  of  the  entire  plan  is  expected  by  1940. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Loyola  College  department  to  Evergreen, 
a  well-studied  plan  was  drawn  up  for  the  erection  of  a  Greater 
Loyola.  A  commodious  structure, .  formerly  a  residence,  is  now 
used  as  the  Faculty  House.  The  first  building  of  the  planned  group 
to  be  erected  was  the  Jenkins  Science  Building.  This  was  com- 
pleted in  Januarj^,  1924.  The  Alumni  Gymnasium  was  the  second 
building  of  the  group  to  see  completion.  It  was  taken  over  for  use 
in  the  Spring  of  1925.  The  third  building  called  for  by  the  plans 
was  the  Jenkins  Library  Building,  which  was  finished  in  the  June 
of  1929.  There  are  only  three  more  buildings  to  be  built  to  fully 
realize  the  Greater  Loyola  plans.  These  include  the  Administration 
Building,  a  permanent  Chapel  and  a  Physics  Building. 

Laboratories 

There  are  four  large,  well-lighted  laboratories  at  Loyola.  All 
are  situated  in  the  Science  Building,  and  all  can  hold  seventy-five 
men.  There  is  a  laboratory  for  organic  chemistry  and  one  for 
inorganic  chemistry  situated  on  the  first  floor.  There  is  a  chemis- 
try lecture  hall  of  the  amphitheatre  type,  large  enough  to  hold 
100  students.  All  science  lecture  halls  are  equipped  with  modern 
demonstration  tables,  sliding  black-boards,  projection  apparatus 
either  for  stereopticon  or  moving  picture  illustrations. 

The  physics  laboratory  and  lecture  hall  occupy  the  second 
floor  of  the  Science  Building.  They  follow  the  plan  of  the  chemis- 
try halls. 

The  third  floor  is  entirely  devoted  to  biology.  It  contains  a 
tiered  lecture  hall  and  two  laboratories.  One  of  these  laboratories 
is  devoted  to  student  work,  the  other  is  used  for  research  work. 
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Libraries 

The  College  Library  is  situated  on  the  third  floor  of  the  Jenkins 
Library  Building.  Tliis  library  was  completed  in  1929.  It  con- 
tains 28,000  volumes. 

Besides  this  general  library  open  to  all,  the  science  departments 
have  their  respective  reference  libraries  in  the  Science  Building. 
Thus  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Science  Building,  adjacent  to  the 
organic  chemistry  laboratory  is  the  chemistry  library  containing 
all  the  current  periodicals  devoted  to  chemical  work  and  all  the 
reference  books  required  by  the  students  of  chemistry  for  their 
studies. 

A  similar  library  devoted  to  phj^sics  and  biology  is  situated 
on  the  second  floor  of  the  Science  Building. 

There  is  a  fourth  library  in  the  Faculty  House  for  the  use  of 
the  professors,  which  is  also  at  the  disposal  of  the  pupils. 

The  staff  and  emplo3^ees  of  the  School  are  reported  as  follows: 

Staff  and  Employees  Number 

Executives 2 

Full  time  Professors 14 

Part  time  Professors 2 

Assistants — Full  time 4 

Assistants — Part  time 

Other  Instructors 

Librarians 3 

Secretaries  and  other  Executive  Assistants 2 

All  other  emploj'ees 10 

Students 

Men       Women      Total 

Number  in  attendance  (1929-1930) 175  *110  285 

Distribution  of  Students: 

City  of  Baltimore 150 

Counties  of  Maryland 9 

District  of  Coliunbia 

Others,  outside  of  State 16 


*  Extension. 


Scholarships 


The   College   tenders   32   scholarships,    covering   part    tuition 
only. 

In  \aew  of  the  fact  that  Loj'ola  College  receives  no  State  aid 
the  Management  of  the  College  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  institution  would  be  of  no  particular  public  interest, 
and  are,  therefore,  omitted. 
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STUDENTS  DOING  FULL  REGULAR  WORK  IN  THE  FOUR 
UNDERGRADUATE  COLLEGE  CLASSES,  AND  EXTENSION 


1929-30 

1928-29 

1927-28 

1926-27 

1925-26 

Average 

SENIOR 

Men 

24 

28 

22 

22 

18 

23 

Women 

Total 

JUNIOR 

Men 

46 

27 

33 

28 

25 

32 

Women 

Total 

sopho:more. 

Men 

33 

58 

44 

39 

28 

40 

Women 

Total 

FRESHMAN 

Men 

51 

40 

66 

55 

60 

54 

Momen 

Total 

EXTENSION.. 

Men 

AVomen 

110 

53 

56 

Total 

TOTAL 

Men 

154 

153 

165 

144 

131 

149 

Women 

110 

53 

56 

GRAND  TOTAL 

264 

206 

221 

144 

131 

149 
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Maryland  College  for  Women 

The  Maryland  College  for  AVomen,  located  at  Lutherville,  ^Id., 
is  a  non-sectarian  school  for  women,  conducted  under  private 
auspices. 

The  campus  comprises  twenty-four  acres,  at  present  developed 
in  a  village  type,  with  shrubbery,  etc. 

The  value  of  the  property  of  the  College  is  estimated  at  $365,000, 
made  up  as  follows: 

Land $  15,000 

Buildings  (7  in  number) 250,000 

Equipment 100,000 

The  College   is  subject   to    a    mortgage 

indebtedness  of  about S77,000 

and  current  indebtedness  of  approximately . .       9,000 

The  College  is  adequate  for  about  186  students  (the  present 
enrolment),  for  which  the  present  buildings  and  equipment  are 
ample,  with  the  exception  of  the  teachers'  dormitory  and  a  new 
gymnasium.  The  entire  plant  has  been  modernized  and  enlarged 
since  1928. 

The  staff  and  employees  of  the  School  are  reported  as  follows : 

Staff  and  Employees  Number 

Executives 2 

Full-time  Professors 18 

Part-time  Professors 7 

Assistants — Full  time 

Assistants— Part  time 

Other  Instructors 

Librarians  (with  Student  Assistants) 1 

Secretaries  and  other  Executive  Assistants 5 

All  other  Employees 30 

Students 

Number  in  attendance  (1929-1930) 135 

Distribution  of  Students: 

City  of  Baltimore 2 

Counties  of  Maryland .* 9 

District  of  Columbia 1 

Others,  outside  of  State 123 

Scholarships 

The  College  tenders   twent3--three  scholarships,  covering  tuition  onlv, 
valued  at  $4,600. 
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The  income  and  disbursements  for  the  year  1929-30  are  stated  • 

as  follows :  j 

Receipts:  i 

From  tuition,  board,  rooms,  laboratory  and  miscellaneous  fees  $117,063.50  | 

From  registration  and  graduation 3,250.00 

From  operations,  donations,  meals,  etc , 

From  State  of  Maryland j 

From  other  income 993.82  , 

I 

Total $121,307.32  1 

Expenses: 

Administration $  12,490.30 

Instruction  (room  and  board  not  included) 21,525.83  ' 

Other  employees 13,996.18  ' 

Maintenance 7,660.91 

Operation  dining  room,  heat,  light,  etc 26,975.50  ; 

Advertising 2,468.76 

Catalogues,  etc " 4,374.84 

Depreciation 9,000.00 

Insurance 1,560.61 

Books , 

Apparatus  (charged  to  capital) j 

Interest 4,834.13  i 

Other 3,619.71  I 

Total $108,506.77  j 

Net  Income $  12,800.55  | 
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STUDENTS  DOING  FULL  REGULAR  WORK  IN  THE  FOUR 
UNDERGRADUATE  COLLEGE  CLASSES,  AND  GRADUATE 

1929-30 

1928-29 

1927-28      1926-27 

1925-26     Average 

SENIOR 

Men       

Women 

18     *18 

15     *15 

15     *15 

9     *9 

12     *12         13.8 

Total 

JUNIOR 

1 
! 

Men 

Women 

14 

21 

16 

19 

8 

15.6 

Total 

SOPHOMORE 

Men 

Women 

25 

26 

36 

31 

22 

28.0 

Total 

FRESHMAN 

Men 

j 

i 

Women 

77 

38 

45 

49 

52 

52.2 

Total 

GRADUATE 

Men 

Women 

1 

Total 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

135 

100 

112             108 

94 

109.8 

*  Number  of  Seniors  who  actually  graduated  at  end  of  year. 

This  College  is  not  receiving  State  aid,  and  is  not  seeking  the 
same. 

It  is  noted  that  but  11  of  the  135  students  in  1929-30  were 
from  the  State  of  Maryland,  indicating  that  this  College  draws  its 
clientele  largely  from  outside  the  State.  The  fact  that  it  is  able  to 
attract  such  a  number  of  students  from  distant  points,  and  the 
further  fact  that  it  is  able  to  maintain  a  balanced  budget,  goes  to 
show  that  with  the  salubrious  climate  and  generally  favorable  con- 
ditions in  the  State,  a  pleasingl}^  and  properly  equipped  school 
located  here  will  prove  attractive  to  patrons  from  outside  the  State. 
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Mount  Saint  Mary's  College 

Mount  Saint  Mary's  College,  located  at  Emmittsburg,  Md.,  is 
a  non-sectarian  college  for  male  students. 

The  College  is  beautifully  located  in  the  Northwestern  section 
of  the  State,  with  an  effectively  developed  campus. 

The  staff  and  employees  of  the  School  are  reported  as  follows: 

Staff  and  Employees  Number 

Executives 3 

Full  time  Professors 16 

Part  time  Professors 3 

Assistants — Full  "time 2 

Assistants — Part  time 

Other  Instructors 

Librarians 1 

Secretaries  and  other  Executive  Assistants 2 

All  other  employees 

Students 

Number  in  attendance  (1929-1930) 214 

Distribution  of  Students: 

City  of  Baltimore 4 

Counties  of  Maryland 6 

District  of  Columbia 11 

Others,  outside  of  State 193 

It  is  noted  that  of  the  214  students,  but  10  are  from  the  State 
of  Maryland. 

The  College  receives  no  support  from  the  State,  either  direct  or 
in  the  form  of  scholarships. 

The  College  tenders  eight  scholarships,  covering  tuition  and 
board,  of  a  value  of  15,600  per  annum. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Mount  Saint  Mary's  College  receives  no 
State  aid,  the  Management  of  the  College  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  financial  affairs  of  the  institution  would  be  of  no  particular 
public  interest,  and  are,  therefore,  omitted. 
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STUDENTS  DOING  FULL  REGULAR  WORK  IN  THE 

FOUR  UNDERGRADUATE  COLLEGE  CLASSES, 

AND  GRADUATE  AND  SPECIAL 


1929-30 

1928-29 

1927-28 

1926-27 

1925-26 

Average 

SENIOR 

Men 

41    *34 

37 

30 

27 

29 

33 

Women 

Total 

JUNIOR 

Men 

45 

41 

39 

32 

30 

37 

Women 

Total 

SOPHOMORE 

Men 

56 

51 

43 

45 

35 

46 

Women 

Total 

FRESHMAN 

Men 

72 

63 

49 

44 

47 

55 

Women 

Total 

GRADUATE 

Men 

72 

79 

67 

69 

67 

71 

Women 

Total 

SPECIAL 

Men 

2 

Women 

Total 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

288 

271 

228 

217 

208       1 

242 

*  Number  of  Seniors  who  actually  graduated  at  end  of  year. 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  COLORED  POPULATION 

Of  the  total  population  of  the  State  of  Maryland  in  1930  of 
approximately  1,631,526,  about  275,000  are  colored. 

Reports  from  the  County  public  schools  in  June,  1929,  showed 
a  total  colored  public  school  enrolment  of  28,937,  and  in  the  City 
of  Baltimore  the  enrolment  was  22,018,  or  a  total  in  the  State  of 
50,955. 

The  report  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  also  indicates 
that  there  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  colored  children  continu- 
ing in  the  grades  above  the  fourth. 

The  high  school  enrolment  is  growing  rapidly,  and  in  1929 
increased  293,  or  23  per  cent,  over  the  1928  enrolment. 

Enrolment,  Attendance  and  Graduates  in  Approved  Colored  County 
High  Schools  of  Maryland,  1916-1929 


Four- Year 

Year  Ending 

Average 

High-School 

July  31 

Enrolment 

Attendance 

Graduates 

1921 

251 

189 

1922 

368 

292 

5 

1923 

447 

357 

30 

1924 

620 

480 

30 

1925 

862 

662 

32 

1926 

974 

769 

58 

1927 

1,157 

907 

97 

1928 

1,332 

1,046 

117 

1929 

1,610 

1,344 
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There  were  fourteen  first  group  colored  high  schools  in  thirteen 
of  the  Maryland  Counties  in  1929,  all  except  one  giving  a  four- 
year  course. 

There  were  50  boys  and  71  girls  graduated  from  the  County 
four-year  colored  high  schools  in  1929.  Of  this  group,  11  boys 
and  19  girls,  or  about  32  per  cent,  of  the  total,  were  entrants  at 
the  Bowie  Normal  School,  while  entrants  from  Baltimore  City, 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  other  schools  brought  the  total  entrants 
at  the  Bowie  Normal  School  up  to  13  boys  and  33  girls.  Prac- 
tically the  entire  junior  class  membership  in  the  Fall  of  1929  was 
drawn  from  the  graduates  of  the  County  high  schools. 

Of  the  many  activities  of  the  1928  graduates  of  colored  high 
schools,  the  report  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  states : 

"The  work  in  the  four  year  colored  high  schools  is  evidently 
creating  an  interest  in  further  education  as  well  as  laying  the 
foundations  on  which  this  education  can  be  based.  Of  the  42 
boys  who  were  graduated  in  June,  1928,  from  the  county  high 
schools,  10  attended  normal  school,  13  went  to  college  or  trade 
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schools,  2  took  college  preparatory  work,  and  1  was  in  a 
music  school  during  the  year  1928-29.  This  makes  a  total  of 
26  boys— 62  per  cent,  of  all  boy  graduates — who  received  dur- 
ing 1929  some  form  of  education  beyond  the  regular  high 
school.  Thirty-five  of  the  75  girl  graduates  attended  normal 
school,  8  went  to  college  or  trade  schools,  and  2  studied  in 
schools  giving  training  in  art,  music  or  home  economics. 
Thus  45,  or  60  per  cent,  of  all  the  girls  graduated  in  1928, 
were  continuing  their  education  during  the  school  year  1928-29 
Of  the  remainder,  6  girls  were  in  training  for  nursing,  2  boys 
and  3  girls  were  reported  as  working  at  home,  5  boys  and  13 
girls  were  in  domestic  service,  6  girls  were  married,  and  2  boys 
were  farming  and  2  in  industrial  work." 

Manual  training  was  available  in  13  high  schools,  while  in 
Marlboro,  agriculture  was  given  instead  of  manual  training.  Home 
economics  was  given  to  the  girls  in  16  high  schools.  Three- 
quarters  of  all  the  girls  in  the  Maryland  County  high  schools  had 
work  in  home  economies. 

In  Baltimore  Citj-  the  average  number  attending  colored 
schools  totaled  19,977,  of  whom  2,028  were  in  the  last  four  years 
of  high  school. 

In  addition  to 'the  regular  elementary,  junior  and  senior  high 
schools,  Baltimore  ■  City  had  a  vocational  school  for  the  colored 
boys,  and  one  for  the  colored  girls.  In  the  second  semester  of 
1928-29,  283  boys  and  girls  were  enrolled  in  these  schools. 

In  October,  1929,  there  were  631  colored  elementary  school 
teachers  holding  regular  first-grade  certificates.  This  means  that 
86.7  per  cent,  of  all  the  colored  elementary  teachers  had  a  normal 
school  education,  or  its  equivalent,  and  had  fulfilled  the  summer- 
school  requirements  for  teachers  in  service. 

Bowie  Normal  School 

During  1928-1929  the  Bowie  Normal  School  had  an  enrolment 
of  128,  21  more  than  in  1928,  and  by  far  the  largest  enrol- 
ment of  normal  school  students  in  its  history.  The  graduates  from 
the  School  in  1929  numbered  46.  This  was  4  less  than  in  1928, 
but  more  than  twice  as  many  as  were  graduated  in  1927.  The  46 
graduates  of  1929  were  all  teaching  in  the  County  elementary 
schools  in  October,  1929,  and  all  except  5  returned  to  teach  in 
their  home  counties. 

The  faculty,  in  the  Fall  of  1929,  included  the  principal,  8 
instructors,  2  teachers  in  the  demonstration  school,  a  nurse,  a 
registrar-secretary,  a  matron  and  three  clerks. 
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The  total  cost  of  instructing  a  day  student  in  the  regular  sessions 
at  Bowie  was  $216.00,  and  for  the  summer  session,  $52.00.  The 
total  cost  for  instruction,  room  and  board  for  a  dormitory  student 
was  $403.00  in  the  regular  sessions,  and  $75.00  in  the  summer 
school.  When  the  amounts  paid  in  fees  for  board  by  students  were 
deducted,  the  cost  to  the  State  per  boarding  student  during  the 
regular  sessions,  was  $287.00,  and  for  the  summer  sessions,  $56.00. 

The  inventory  at  Bowie  Normal  School  as  of  September  30,  1929, 
indicated  a  total  value  of  the  property  of  $176,303.00,  made  up 
as  follows: 

Land  and  improvements  thereto $  10,571 

Buildings 132,524 

Equipment,  etc 33,208 

It  is  reported  that  the  colored  children  in  the  schools  of  Mary- 
land are  not  materially  increasing,  but  a  larger  number  are  at- 
tending  the  high  schools,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
graduates  froiiijiigh  schools  arc  continuing  their  education  at  the 
Bowie  Normal  School,  from  which  are  graduated  a  large  proportion 
of  the  colored  teaching  staff  in  the  State  of  Maryland.  Another 
source  of  teachers  for  the  colored  schools  of  Maryland  is  Morgan 
College. 

Morgan  College 

Morgan  College,  located  in  the  City  of  Baltimore,  is  a  co-educa- 
tional college  for  colored  students.  It  is  non-sectarian,  but  is 
sponsored  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  controlled  by  a 
self-perpetuating  Board  of  Trustees  who  are  subject,  however,  to 
the  approval  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Washington  and  Delaware 
Conferences. 

Morgan  College  was  estabhshed  in  1867  by  the  two  colored 
conferences  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  known  as  the 
Conferences  of  Washington  and  of  Delaware,  the  former  including 
portions  of  Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  latter 
the  State  of  Delaware,  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  and  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia. 

The  President  of  the  College,  Dr.  John  Oakley  Spencer,  Ph.  D., 
came  to  the  School  from  New  York  about  twenty-five  years  ago, 
at  which  time  the  School  was  in  a  poor  financial  situation.  Since 
then  it  has  been  built  up,  both  from  a  financial  and  from  an 
educational  standpoint. 
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In  1924  a  movement  was  undertaken  to  provide  certain  greatly 
needed  facilities.     At  the  time,  the  College  had  an  indebtedness 
of  880,000.00.    The  State  of  Marjdand  appropriated . .  8125,000.00, 
conditional    on    the    College    raising    an    additional 
8100,000.00  by  July  1,  1929.    The  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion agreed  to  contribute  850,000.00,   provided  an 
additional  850,000.00  were  raised.    As  a  result  of  the 

campaign  (which  was  completed  in  1929) 8250,000.00 

was  raised,  including  810,000.00  donated  by  Mr.  Julius 
Rosenwald,  of  Chicago.  Impressed  with  the  success 
of  the  efforts  of  those  interested  in  the  College,  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  contributed  an  additional ...  8  50,000.00. 

Incident  to  the  campaign  the  colored  population  of  the  State 
and  vicinity  contributed  in  cash  8118,000.00.  In  making  up  this 
sum,  the  two  colored  ^lethodist  Conferences  paid  into  the  fund 
838,000.00,  which  they  secured  on  their  own  obligations. 

The  State  is  contributing  towards  the  maintenance  of  the 
College  822,000.00.  The  authorities  of  the  School  are  asking  that 
this  be  made  830,000.00  for  the  next  two  years  and,  in  addition,  are 
asking  for  an  appropriation  of  85,000.00  for  scholarships  in  1931, 
and  810,000.00  for  scholarships  in  1932. 

In  1929-30,  there  were  474  students  in  the  regular  session  and 
121  in  the  Summer  School,  a  total  of  595.  The  students  from 
^laiyland  numbered  478.  It  is  stated  that  60  per  cent,  of  the 
graduates  of  Morgan  College  teach  in  Maryland  colored  public 
schools,  and  that  in  21  out  of  26  colored  high  schools  in  Marj'land, 
]\Iorgan  College  graduates  are  found  as  instructors.  Courses  of 
study  suggested  by  the  State  Department  of  Education  for  the 
particular  benefit  of  colored  teachers  are  offered  by  ^Morgan 
College,  necessitating  the  employment  of  professors  for  this  service. 

Morgan  College  Graduates  Over  a  Period  of  Five  Years 

Teaching 
Year  Number  in  ^Marj'land 

1925 27  20 

1926 22  17 

1927 29  16 

1928 41  22 

1929 60  29 

Totals 179  104 

The  campus,  located  in  the  northern  section  of  the  City, 
comprises  eighty-five  acres  of  much  natural  beauty,  with  hills, 
valleys  and  streams. 
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The  property  has  an  estimated  value  of  §855,746.00,  made  up  as 
follows : 

Land $  85,000 

Buildings  (10  in  number) 706,746 

Equipment 64,000 


Endowment  Funds 

Amount  Income 

General $78,000  $3,900 

Special 7,000  350 

Total SS5,000  S4,250 


The  College  has  no  mortgage  or  other  indebtedness  excepting 
about  810,000.00  in  current  accounts. 

The  work  of  the  College  will  be  much  facilitated  with  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Science  Building,  now  under  construction. 

The  President  of  the  College  points  to  the  urgent  need  for  a 
library,  a  gymnasium,  and  an  assembh'  hall. 

The  staff  and  employees  of  the  school  are  reported  as  follows: 

Staff  and  Employees  Number 

Executives 2 

Full-time  Professors 17 

Part-time  Professors 8 

Assistants — Full  time . . 

Assistants — Part  time 4 

Other  Instructors 

Librarians 2 

Secretaries  and  other  Executive  Assistants 4 

All  other  Employees 6 


Students 

j\Ien    Women  Total 

Number  in  attendance  (1929-1930) 194        280  474 

Summer  School  (1929) 27          94  121 

Distribution  of  Students: 

City  of  Baltimore 373 

Counties  of  Maryland 105 

District  of  Columbia 5 

Others,  outside  of  State 112 

Day  Boarding 

Students  Students 
Number  of  Students  who  can  be  cared  for  with 

present  plant  and  equipment 300  200 

Scholarships 

The  College  provides  thirty-two  scholarships,  receiving  tuition  in  part 
only,  at  an  estimated  value  of  $1,500.00  per  annum. 
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The  income  and  disbursements  for  the  year  1929-30  are  stated 
as  follows: 

Receipts: 

From  tuition $33,450 

From  fees  (dormitories) 3,500 

From  income 3,429 

From  operations,  donations,  meals,  etc 17,850 

From  State  of  Maryland 20.750 

Other  income 4,568 

Total $83,547 

Expenses: 

Administration '. $17,799 

Instruction 40,107 

Other  employees 11,025 

Maintenance \  . ,  -oo 

Operation /  ^^'^° 

Advertising 726 

Catalogues,  etc 1,287 

Taxes  and  water  rent 983 

Insurance 2,199 

Books,  Library  maintenance 949 

Apparatus 2,343 

Interest 110 

Other 5,089 

Total $94,203 

Net  Deficit $10,656 
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STUDENTS  DOING  FULL  REGULAR  WORK  IN  THE  FOUR 

UNDERGRADUATE  COLLEGE  CLASSES,  AND  SUMMER 

SCHOOL  AND  SPECIAL 


1929-30 

1928-29 

1927-28 

1926-27 

1925-26 

Average 

SENIOR 

Men 

30    *21 

26 

19 

17 

8 

20 

Women 

40    *37 

59 

38 

47 

22 

41 

Total 

70    *58 

85 

57 

64 

30 

61 

JUNIOR 

Men 

38 

27 

21 

18 

20 

25 

Women 

39 

48 

50 

31 

22 

38 

Total 

77 

75 

71 

49 

42 

63 

SOPHOMORE 

Men 

43 

44 

37 

19 

10 

30 

Women 

38 

27 

46 

64 

24 

40 

Total 

81 

71 

83 

83 

34 

70 

FRESHMAN 

Men 

69 

60 

66 

38 

47 

56 

Women 

79 

63 

58 

53 

55 

62 

Total 

148 

123 

124 

91 

102 

118 

SUMMER 
SCHOOL 

Men  

27 

16 

20 

24 

27 

23 

Women 

94 

83 

112 

105 

94 

97 

Total 

121 

99 

132 

129 

121 

120 

SPECIAL 

Men 

14 

11 

14 

5 

9 

11 

Women 

76 

41 

67 

26 

21 

46 

Total 

90 

52 

81 

31 

30 

57 

TOTAL 

Men 

221 

184 

177 

121 

121 

165 

Women 

366 

321 

371 

326 

238 

324 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

587 

505 

548 

447 

359 

489 

*  Number  of  Seniors  who  actually  graduated  at  end  of  year. 
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Princess  Anne  Academy 

(Eastern  Branch  of  the  University  of  Maryland) 

In  1886,  Morgan  College  took  over  the  colored  Academy  of 
Princess  Anne,  which  at  that  time  owned  117  acres  of  land.  Since 
then,  the  State  has  purchased  about  80  additional  acres  of  land, 
which,  with  the  property  taken  over  and  still  owned  by  Morgan 
College,  is  being  currently  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  Academy. 

In  1923  the  boys'  dormitoiy  burned.  The  Legislature  appro- 
priated $40,000.00  for  its  restoration,  receiving  from  the  School  a 
grant  for  the  land  on  which  the  building  was  constructed. 

The  School,  which  is  now  designated  as  a  Junior  College,  is  under 
the  direction  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  and  is  known  as  the 
"Eastern  Branch." 

Though  the  School  is  under  the  direction  of  the  University 
of  Maryland,  it  is  understood  that  Morgan  College  is  still  subject 
to  certain  financial  responsibility. 

Morgan  College  Trustees  feel  they  should  be  relieved  of  further 
responsibility  in  the  matter  and  would  be  wiUing  to  dispose  of 
their  interest  in  the  property  on  a  reasonable  basis. 
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EXHIBIT  No.  1 

Summary  of  Legislative  Action 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  Legislative  action  by  the 
State  of  Maryland,  as  developed  in  a  study  by  the  General 
Education  Board,  New  York : 

"In  the  year  1812,  the  State  authorized  the  organization  of 
what  was  known  as  the  'University  of  Maryland.'  A  charter 
was  given  under  this  title  to  the  College  of  Medicine  in 
Baltimore,  which,  as  a  medical  school,  had  been  chartered  in 
1807.  To  this  corporation  the  new  charter  granted  power  to 
annex  other  departments,  it  apparently  having  been  the  pur- 
pose of  the  creators  of  this  proposed  institution  ultimately 
to  develop  a  'University'  in  the  full  sense  of  that  term,  as 
the  word  'university'  is  generally  interpreted  in  the  United 
States.  Such  a  university  would  have  as  an  integral  part  a 
college — that  is,  a  department  of  arts  and  sciences — as  well 
as  professional  schools.  Meanwhile,  instead  of  creating  de 
novo  a  college  of  arts  and  sciences  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
University  of  Maryland,  the  Legislature  has  entertained  pro- 
posals from  time  to  time  to  co-ordinate  certain  private  insti- 
tutions with  the  University  of  Maryland,  and  by  this  method 
to  build  up  a  'State  University.' 

"In  1865  there  was  introduced  into  the  General  Assembly 
an  education  bill,  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  create  a 
'University  of  Maryland,'  to  be  composed  of  several  separate 
colleges  which  were  to  be  operated  under  independent  boards 
of  trustees.  These  colleges  had  not  only  separate  boards  of 
trustees,  but  they  were  located  in  different  parts  of  the 
State.  The  bill  set  up  no  central  board  of  control,  to  which 
questions  might  be  referred  for  final  determination.  This 
attempt  to  co-ordinate  existing  institutions  bore  little  fruit. 

"Not  satisfied  with  this  loose  organization,  an  attempt 
was  made  in  1908  to  pass  in  the  Legislature  an  enabling  act, 
in  order  to  create  a  closer  union  between  certain  colleges  so  as 
to  form  the  'University  of  Maryland.'  This  Act  failed  of 
passage. 

"In  1914  another  bill  was  brought  in  and  passed.  The 
Act,  however,  was  permissive  only.  It  provided  that  certain 
colleges  might  form  a  union  or  cooperative  arrangement  in 
the  development  of  the  hterary  and  scientific  features  of  a 
complete  university.  For  various  reasons  the  colleges  which 
were  thought  of  as  likely  to  cooperate  declined  to  enter  into 
this  relationship,  and  the  legislation  consequently  came  to 
naught. 

"The  subject  of  cooperation  and  unification  continued  to 
be  agitated,  and  further  steps  were  taken  in  1916,  when  the 
Maryland  College  of  Agriculture,  a  private  or  semi-private 
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Exhibit  No.  1 — Continued 

institution  wliich  was  receiving  federal  funds,  was  taken  over 
by  the  State  and  was  made  a  State  institution.  This  college, 
situated  thirty  miles  from  Baltimore,  with  the  School  of 
Medicine,  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  and  the  Law  School, 
located  in  Baltimore,  now  constitutes  the  University  of 
Maryland.  Thus,  certain  privately  managed  institutions, 
some  with  no  relation  to  the  State  at  all,  others  more  or  less 
indefinitely  connected  with  what  was  for  many  years  vaguely 
known  as  the  State  University,  have  been  receiving  State 
aid.  The  State  has  continued  to  make  annual  grants  to 
these  private  institutions,  during  the  few  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  an  actual  State  University  has  been  established. 


"The  present  situation  is  therefore  as  follows: 

"1.  The  State  of  Maryland,  through  a  Board  of  Regents 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  controls  the  Universitj^  of 
Maryland.  The  Board  consists  of  nine  members  with  limited 
tenure.  Appropriations  are  made  for  specific  purposes  on 
the  budget  plan. 

"2.  The  five  colleges  (white),  over  which  the  State  exer- 
cises no  control  and  very  limited  supervision,  appropriations 
have  been  included  in  the  Maryland  State  budget  submitted 
for  approval  to  the  General  Assembly  (see  Appropriation 
Bill,  Chapter  487,  1920,  details  appearing  later  in  this  report). 

"Laws  Relating  to  Colleges. 

"Beginning  as  early  as  1839,  the  General  Assembly,  in 
making  a  grant  to  Washington  College,  stipulated  that  the 
institution  should  furnish  certain  scholarships.  The  Act 
of  that  date  describes  the  nature  of  the  scholarships.  In 
renewing  its  appropriation  to  this  college,  the  General  Assem- 
bly has  been  accustomed  to  refer  to  the  early  act  which 
described  the  conditions  on  which  the  grant  requiring  scholar- 
ships was  first  made.  Likewise,  from  time  to  time  the  General 
Assembly  has  appropriated  funds  to  other  colleges,  with  the 
understanding  that  certain  scholarships  should  be  granted  by 
the  college.  The  first  act  describing  the  number  and  char- 
acter of  the  scholarships  is  referred  to  in  making  subsequent 
appropriations. 

"Catalogues  have  announced  from  time  to  time  that  these 
appropriations  have  been  made,  and  have  described  the  con- 
ditions imposed  by  the  General  Assembly.  There  has  thus 
grown  up  on  the  part  of  certain  colleges  the  expectation  of 
annual  or  continuing  grants,  to  be  made  on  terms  established 
by  precedent,  though  the  colleges  have  sought  from  the 
Assembly  gradually  increasing  amounts. 
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"Repeal. 


"In  the  year  1916,  an  act  repealing  all  laws  relating  to 
annual  and  continuing  appropriations  from  the  State  to 
colleges  was  passed.    Copy  of  this  Act  is  given  below: 

"CHAPTER  126 

"An  Act  to  repeal  all  laws,  acts  and  resolutions,  or  parts 
thereof,  heretofore  at  any  time  passed  by  any  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Maryland,  making  annually  and  con- 
tinuing appropriations  out  of  the  funds  of  the  general  treasury 
of  the  State  to  or  for  the  use,  benefit,  compensation,  needs 
and  purposes  of  any  and  all:  (a)  universities,  colleges, 
academies,  schools,  high  schools,  normal  schools,  seminaries, 
societies  and  other  institutions  devoted  in  whole  or  in  part 
to  teaching,  learning,  training  or  education  of  anj^  and  every 
kind  whatsoever;  (b)  State,  county  and  city  boards,  com- 
missions, bureaus,  departments,  officers,  officials,  or  em- 
ployes, including  pensions  to  those  who  have  been  such 
officers,  officials  or  employes,  and  (c)  corporations,  bodies 
politic,  associations  and  societies. 

"Section  1.  BE  IT  ENACTED  BY  THE  GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY  OF  MARYLAND,  That  aU  laws,  acts  and 
resolutions,  or  parts  thereof,  heretofore  at  any  time  passed 
or  enacted  by  any  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, whereby  and  to  the  extent  that  any  appropriation  or 
appropriations  have  been  made  payable,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
out  of  the  funds  of  the  general  treasury  of  the  State,  for  any 
of  the  purposes  hereinafter  named,  which  said  laws,  acts 
and  resolutions,  or  parts  thereof,  by  their  terms  or  provisions 
and  by  their  own  force  make  such  appropriations,  respec- 
tively, annual  and  continuing,  and  available  and  payable 
out  of  the  funds  of  the  general  treasury  of  the  State  in  each 
and  every  year  succeeding  their  passage  and  enacted,  respect- 
ively, or  for  each  and  everj^  year  during  a  period  of  j^ears 
succeeding  their  passage  and  enactment,  respectively,  -wdth- 
out  the  necessity  in  either  case  of  any  other  or  further  appro- 
priation law,  act  or  resolution;  and  which  said  laws,  acts  and 
resolutions  or  parts  thereof,  make  such  annual  or  continuing 
appropriations  for  any  of  the  following  purposes,  to  wit: 
(a)  To  or  for  the  use,  benefit,  needs  or  purposes  of  any  and 
all  universities,  colleges,  academies,  schools,  high  schools, 
normal  schools,  seminaries,  societies  and  other  institutions 
devoted,  in  whole  or  in  part  to  teaching,  learning,  training, 
or  education  of  any  and  every  kind  whatsoever;  (b)  to  or 
for  the  use,  benefit,  compensation,  expenses,  needs  or  pur- 
poses of  any  and  all  State,  county  and  city  boards,  com- 
missions, bureaus,  departments,  officers,  officials  or  em- 
ployes,   including   pensions  to  those   who  have  been  such 
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officers,  officials  or  emploj^es;  (c)  to  or  for  the  use,  benefit, 
needs  or  purposes  of  any  and  all  corporations,  bodies  politic, 
associations  or  societies;  that  all  such  laws,  acts  and  resolu- 
tions be  and  the  same  hereby  are  each  and  all  respectively 
repealed,  to  the  extent  that  the  same  make  or  provide  the 
annual  or  continuing  appropriations  above  mentioned,  which 
it  is  the  intent  of  this  act  to  end  and  abolish,  so  far  as  such 
appropriations  may  not  be  protected  from  repeal  by  any  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Pro\'ided  that  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  any  revenues  or 
funds  which  are  rS^ised  by  licenses,  fees,  taxation  or  other- 
wise, and  which,  after  being  paid  over,  according  to  law,  to 
the  Treasurer,  are  required  by  law  to  be  by  him  paid  over, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  to  any  county  or  city,  or  to  any  depart- 
ment, commission,  board  or  officer  of  any  such  county  or 
city  of  the  State. 

"Section  2.  AND  BE  IT  FURTHER  ENACTED,  That 
this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  October,  in  the 
year  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixteen. 

"Approved  March  28,  1916. 

"The  State  would  now  appear  to  be  free  to  use  its  funds 
henceforth  according  to  its  own  best  judgment.  There  seems 
to  be  no  legal  obligation  to  keep  up  permanently  the  scholar- 
ship system  referred  to  above  and  described  more  at  length 
elsewhere  in  this  study.  Neither  is  the  State  bound  b}^  law 
to  appropriate  funds  to  any  college.  Unless  some  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  between  St.  John's  College  and  the 
State,  of  which  the  w'riter  is  not  aware,  that  institution  is 
an  exception  to  the  above  to  the  extent  of  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds." 
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Expenditure  for  Current  Expense  from  State  and  Local  Funds  and 
for  Capital  Outlay  in  the  Counties  and  Baltimore 
City,  1919-1929. 

(From  the  Sixty-third  Annual  Report  of  the  Maryland  State  Board  of 
Education  for  the  year  ended  July  31,  1929.) 


Year 
Ending 


CURRENT  EXPENSE  DISBURSEiMENTS 


Total 


From  State 
Funds 


From  Local 
Funds 


Capital 
Outlay 


1919. 
1920. 
1921. 
1922 
1923. 
1924. 
1925. 
1926 
1927. 
1928. 
1929. 


1919. 
1920. 
1921. 
1922. 
1923. 
1924. 
1925. 
1926. 
1927. 
1928. 
1929. 


1919. 
1920. 
1921. 
1922. 
1923. 
1924. 
1925. 
1926. 
1927. 
1928. 
1929. 


ToT.'\L  Counties 


$3,184,351.22 

$1,230,181.60 

$1,954,169.62 

$  311,137.08 

3,703,153.29 

1,186,192.67 

2,516,960.62 

485,601.23 

5,043,923.02 

1,554,693.60 

3,489.229.42 

929,024.08 

5,291.124.43 

1,545,695.85 

3,745.428.58 

1,121.553.98 

5,964,456.44 

2,026,315.58 

3.938,140.86 

1,475,268.52 

6,475,802.93 

2,068,186.05 

4.407,616.88 

949,719.78 

6,743,015.08 

2.161.571.04 

4.581,444.04 

2,527,823.35 

7,143,149.65 

2,248,399.75 

4,894,749.90 

2,602,745.09 

7,517,728.77 

2,329,031,35 

5,188,697.42 

1,023,362.25 

7,787,298.09 

12,246,541.47 

5,540,756.62 

1,532,717.90 

8,164,657.18 

t2, 322, 643. 82 

5,842.013.36 

1,773,070.68 

Baltimore  City* 


$2,832. 
3.706, 
5,394, 
6.631, 
6,949, 
6,963, 
7,419, 
7,660, 
8,482, 
9,156, 
9,629, 


543.59 

641 

51 

655.7611 

682 

32 

793 

45 

332 

47 

638 

99 

787 

84 

458.93 

164.29 

352 

nil 

$  671. 

713! 

1,032! 

1,026, 

1,066, 

l,06l! 

1.042, 

1,056, 

1,086, 

tl,016, 

tl.037 


006.78 

287.02 

541.55 

972.79 

100.96 

111.63 

479.92 

893.87 

496.95 

993.13 

490.92 

$2,161, 
2,993, 
4.362, 
5.604, 
5.883. 
5,902, 
6.377, 
6.603, 
7.395, 
8.139, 
8,591, 


536.81 
354.49 
114.21 
709.53 
692.49 
220,84 
159.07 
893 . 97 
961.98 
171.16 
861.19 


Entire  St.\te 


$6,016, 
7,409, 
10,438, 
11,922, 
12,914, 
13,439, 
14,162, 
14,803, 
16,000, 
16,943, 
17,794, 


894.81 

794.80 

578.78 

806.75 

249 

89 

135 

40 

654.0711 

937 

49 

187 

70 

462 

38 

009 

29 

$1,901, 
1,899, 
2,587, 
2,572, 
3,092, 
3,129, 
3,204, 
3,305, 
3,415, 
t3,263, 
t3,360, 


188.38 
479.69 
235,15 
668.64 
416.54 
297.68 
050.96 
293.62 
528.30 
534.60 
134.74 


$4,115, 

5,510, 

7,851, 

9,350, 

9,821, 

10,309, 

10,958, 

11,498, 

12,584, 

13,679, 

14,433, 


706.43 

315 

11 

343 

63 

138 

11 

833 

35 

837 

72 

603 

11 

643 

87 

659 

40 

927.78 

874.55 

5  38, 
60, 
1,267, 
1.417, 
3,301, 
5,336. 
3,224, 
3,484, 
4,200, 
1,897, 
633, 


562.29 
741.25 
636.20 
569.15 
086.21 
889.06 
733.82 
766.86 
037.45 
871.37 
631.71 


$  349, 
546, 
2,196, 
2,539, 
4,776; 
6,286, 
5,752, 
6,087, 
5,223, 
3,430, 
2,406, 


699.37 
342.48 
660.28 
123.13 
354.73 
608.84 
557.17 
511.95 
399.70 
589.27 
702.39 


*  Includes  expenditures  from  City  funds  for  training  of  teachers. 

t  Excludes  receipts  from  liquidation  of  Free  School  Fund  and  for  Charles  County;  S6,500  for 
McDonogh  School  to  be  used  for  school  building  purposes. 
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The  value  of  the  school  properties  of  the  State,  1922-1929,  is 
shown  in  the  following  table : 


Year 

Value  op  School  Property 

Maryland 

Counties 

Baltimore 
City 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

$20,453,646 
22,236,638 
28,264,507 
33,622,503 
38,865,024 
48,654,045 
51,765,517 
52,801,013 

$10,014,638 
11,796,630 
12,813,396 
14,946,810 
16,704,564 
17,889,796 
18,994,670 
19,920,102 

$10,439,008 
10,440,008 
15,451,111 
18,675,693 
22,160,460 
30,764,249 

1928 

32,770,847 

1929 

32,880,911 
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Historical  Outline  of  the  University  of  Maryland 


1804 — Baltimore  College  founded. 

1807— COLLEGE  OF  MEDI- 
CINE OF  MARYLAND 
organized;  chartered  1808. 

1812— UNIVERSITY  OF  MARY- 
LAND   founded,    with    the 
College      of      Medicine      of 
Maryland     as     the 
Faculty    of    Physic. 

1827 — Washington  Medi- 
cal College  organ- 
ized b}^  authority  of 
the  Washington, 
Pa.,  College  (now 
Washington  and 
Jefferson  College); 
chartered  1833; 
Washington  Univer- 
sity 1839. 


18041 


180Y 
1818 


18271 


1831- 


1840? 

1841 


-Baltimore 
College 
merged 
with  the 
Univer- 
sity of 
Maryland 


1872 
18731 


18811 


1890 


1900  > 


1911;^ 
1913'^^ 


1916 


1856 


1916 
1920 


1929 
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as  the  Facult}'  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

1840 — Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgerj-  incorporated. 

1841 — ^Maryland  College  of  Pharmacy  incorporated. 

1856— ^lARYLAXD  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE  estabhshed. 

1872 — College  of  Ph5'sicians  and  Surgeons  incorporated. 

1873 — Maryland  Dental  College  incorporated. 

1878 — Washington  University  merged  with  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  as  the  College  of  Phj'sicians  and 
Surgeons. 

1879 — ^Maryland  Dental  College  merged  with  the  Baltimore 
College  of  Dental  Surgery. 

1881 — Baltimore  Medical  College  incorporated. 

1890— BaltimoreUniversity,  School  of  Law  organized. 

1900 — Baltimore  Law  School  incorporated. 

1904 — Maryland  College  of  Pharmac}^  merged  with  the  University 
of  I\Iar}'land;  became  the  Mar3'land  College  of  Pharmacy, 
Department  of  Pharmacy,  University  of  Maryland. 

1911 — Baltimore  University,  School  of  Law,  merged  with  the 
Baltimore  Law  School,  as  the  Baltimore  Law  School. 

1913 — Baltimore  Medical  College  (including  the  Dental  Depart- 
ment, 1895)  merged  with  the  L'niversity  of  Maryland. 
Baltimore  Law  School,  which  was  afhhated  in  1903  with 
the  Baltimore  Medical  College,  merged  ^^ith  University  of 
^Maryland. 

1916— ^lARYL AND  STATE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 
incorporated,  thus  changing  the  ^Maryland  Agricultural 
CoUege  into  a  State  institution. 

1916 — College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  merged  with  the  Univer- 
sit}^  of  ]\Iar}dand,  School  of  Medicine.  The  name  of  the 
medical  school  now  is  the  University  of  ]\Iar\'land,  School 
of  ]\Iedicine  and  College  of  Phj'sicians  and  Surgeons. 

1920— UNI^^ERSITY  OF  MARYLAND  merged  and  consohdated 
with  the  IVIARYLAND  STATE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRI- 
■  CULTURE  as  the  UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND. 

1923 — Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery  merged  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  School  of  Dentistry,  as  the  Baltimore 
College  of  Dental  Surgery,  Dental  School,  University  of 
Marjdand. 

(1907  to  1920— The  St.  John's  College,  Annapolis,  w^as,  by  afhha- 
tion,  the  Department  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  the  University 
of  Marjdand,  Baltimore.) 

Compiled  by  W.  :M.  Hillegeist, 
Registrar,  University  of  ^larjdand,  June  22,  1929 
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Medical  School — University  of  Maryland  | 

A— Established  1807—  ] 

Consolidated  with  Baltimore  Medical  College  1913.  I 

Consolidated  with  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  1915.  ; 

B — Status^ 

Class  "A" — has  always  been.  i 

Member  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Association  of  American  Medi-  ] 

cal  Colleges.  i 

C — Standards  for  Admission —  :| 

Four-year  High  School  course  and  two-year  prescribed  College  course.  ] 

(This  is  the  standard  adopted  by  the  Association  of  American  j 

Medical  Colleges  and  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  of  the  i 

American  Medical  Association.)  ( 

Requirements  for  graduation —  i 

Four  years  of  instruction  and  satisfactory  proof  that  the  candi-  j 

date  is  qualified  to  practice  medicine.  I 

D — Personnel —  | 

(1)  Faculty— about 230                                     I 

Paid — full  time 16  i 

half  time 4  I 

part  time 45  1 

Not  paid 165                                    I 

(2)  Other  employees 33                                     ! 

Assistant  to  Dean 1  I 

Photographer 1  1 

Outdoor  nurses 6  , 

Social  service  worker 1  , 

Stenographers ...         6 

Technicians 7 

Janitors 9 

Cleaners 2 

Salaries    and    Wages  —  estimated   and 

budgeted  for  1929-30 §133,716.00                                    ; 

Other     expenses,     including     improve-  ■ 

ments,  bonded  indebtedness,  supplies,  j 

equipment,  rent,  interest,  heat,  light,  \ 

printing,  expenses    of   Central  Office  j 

and  Library 128,042.00 

Total  (1929-30) 7.777  *$261 ,758.00 

E— Students— 

Resident  —  151     (36.5^:0)     Fees 

(tuition,  laboratory  etc.) ...     $  49,075.00 
Non-resident— 2Q3  (63.5'c)  Fees 

(tuition,  laboratory,  etc.) ....       124,925.00  $174,000.00 

Income  from 

State  of  Maryland $42,500.00 

City  of  Baltimore 7,650.00 

Other  sources 5,900.00   $56,050.00 

Total  Income 77777.777 .  .7777777    $230,050.00 

The  Medical  School  will   have — as  special  appropria- 
tions— in  addition — 

For  equipment $  40,000.00 

For  improvements  of  buildings 35,000.00 

$  75.000.00 

•  This  item  includes  cost  of  certain  permanent  improvements  not  included  in  maintenance 
budget. 
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UNH^RSITY  HOSPITAL 
(Year  Ending  September  30,  1930.) 

Hospital  Admissions — 

Private  and  Semi-Private 1,371 

Part  Pav  (Ward) 1,947 

Free  Citv 1,132 

Free  State 1,231 


Total 5,681 


Hospital  Days — 

Private  and  Semi-Private  Patient  Days 16,998 

Part  Pav  (Ward)  Patient  Davs 27,027 

Free  City  Patient  Days /  •  •  \ 20,641 

Free  State,  Patient  Days . . .  .> 19,514 


Total 84,180 


Accident  Department^ 

New  Patients  Registered 9,133 

Re-Dressings 8,269 


Total  Visits 17,402 

General  Dispensary — 

New  Cases  Old  Cases  Total 

Pediatrics 3,102  18,107  21,209 

Dermatologv 6,369  12,089  18,458 

Surgery 3,209  9,635  12,844 

Obstetrics 1,796  6,837  8,633 

Orthopedic 852  7,524  8,376 

Medicine 1,992  8,315  8,307 

Genito  Urinarv 1,037  4,621  5,658 

Gycecology 1,346  2,859  4,205 

Eye 906  2,045  2,951 

Nose  and  Throat 1,331  1,126  2,457 

Ear 447  494  941 

Gastro  Intestinal 156  747  903 

Neurologv 195  567  762 

Proctologv 160  358  518 

Cardiology 69  348  417 

Cystoscopy 50  187  237 

Tuberculosis 62  141  203 

Mental  Hvgiene 451  1,127  1,578 


Total 23,533  75,127  98,657 


Maternity — 

Patients  Admitted 450 

Babies  Bom 405 

Out-Patient  Obstetrics — 

Patients  Registered 1,796 

Patient  Visits  to  Clinic 8,633 

White  Patients  Delivered  in  Homes 185 

Colored  Patients  Delivered  in  Homes 1,009 

Home  Visits  by  Stafif 26,568 
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RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENSES 


October  1,  1929,  to 
Receipts 

State  appropriation $  56,500.00 

Private  Patients' 

Board 89,524.06 

Ward  Patients'  Board.  .  .   110,625.24 
Operating  Room  Fees. . . .     22,188.40 

Laboratory  Fees 10,041.17 

X-Rav,  Diagnostic 31,196.83 

X-Ray,  Therapeutic 293.50 

Special  Nurses'  Board.  .  .     14,150.75 

Dispensary  Fees 4,300.16 

Accident  Room  Fees 9,244.08 

Drugs  and  Medicine 10,290.06 

Medical  and  Surgical 

Supplies 2,806, or  i 

Telephone  and  Telegrams         80*^53 

Children's  Clinic 36.08 

Cots  and  Meals 865.42 

Anaesthetic  Fees \    ''9.50 

Commissions 5,719.75 

Cystoscopic  Room  Fees..  867.51 

Physiotherapy  Fees 794.15 

Electrocardiographic  Fees      '  2.1'-' 8.' 
Miscellaneous  Sales 15,478.31 

Total  Hospital  Receipts. $388,176.35 
"Uions 21,852..37 

al  Receipts $410,028.72 


September  30,  1930 

Expenses 

Butter  and  Eggs 8 

Milk  and  Cream 

Poultry,  Meat  and  Fish. . 
Fruits  and  Vegetables.  .  . 
Groceries  and  Provisions. 

Total  Food  Supplies. . .% 

Gas  and  Electricity 

Water  Rent  

Freight,  Express  and 

Hauling 

Carfares 

Telephone  and  Telegrams 

Postage 

Repairs  to  Instruments.  . 

i'aining  School 

TiRay,  Diagnostic 


X-i 

Nu 
M" 


'"^''  T^ome. 


D(5||1 

TJt 


8,604.37 
14,716.46 
20,677.50 
11,376.13 
17,908.71 

73^8i.l7 

"^3r28 

859.77 

1,090.06 

458.60 

2,978.20 

824.09 

1,103.52 

3,104.67 

3,776.68 

5,278.72 

3,128.45 

14,124.87 

6,797.37 

456.81 

1,422.40 

20,925.44 

1,317.16 
2,412.13 

27,116.84 
8,700.25 
2,010.86 
6,614.82 
6,221.49 
1,944.10 

Total  Supplies $201,481775 

New  Equipment 5,052.33 

New  Buildings 7,364.96 

Total  Pay  Roll 179,956.70 

Total  Expenses $393,85574 

Summary 

Salaries  and  Wages $179,956.70 

Supplies,  etc 201,481.75 

Capital  Expenses 12,417.29 

Total  Expenses $393,855.74 

Total  Receipts 410,028.72 

Surplus "*$16,172.98 

Accounts  payable,  September  30,  1930 None 

Cost  per  patient  per  day,  operating  expense  only $4.53 

Cost  per  patient  per  day,  including  capital  outlay 4.67 

Allowance  per  day  from  the  State  for  City  and  State  patients.  1.40 

Allowance  per  day  (additional)  from  the  City  for  City  patients  1.55 

Estimated  cost  per  day,  Ward  patients.  City  and  State 4.00 

•Includes  donations  for  construction   of  oxygen  chambers,  bills  for  which 
had  not  been  received  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 


uiee  Supplies. . . . 
's  and  Replace- 

Us 

Insurance 

Refunds 

Fuel 

Stationery  and  Office 

Supplies 

Printing 

Medical  and  Surgical 

Supplies 

Drugs  and  Medicines .  .  . . 

Laboratory  Supplies 

Dry  Goods  and  Notions. . 

Household  Supplies 

Laundry  Supplies 
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